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19th Century American Paintings 


THOMAS COLE 


1801-1848 


Oil painting on canvas, 31 x 41 


“KAATERSKILL FALLS” 


Signed and dated—T. COLE 1826—In old gold-leaf frame, $900. 


EACH MONTH WE SHOW IN OUR GALLERY 19TH CENTURY AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
AND GENRE PAINTINGS NEWLY ACQUIRED—‘SPANORAMA” 


ISSUED MONTHLY BY US PICTURES AND DESCRIBES MANY OF THESE PAINTINGS. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 30TH STREET (The Old Print Shop) New York, N. Y. 


ONTRIBUTORS 


NE HUYGHE is chief curator of paintings at the 
avre. 


RACE H. F. JAYNE, vice director of the Metropoli- 
_ Museum of Art, has recently returned from 
ina, where he completed a mission for the State 
partment. 


MES THRALL SOBY’S article is a chapter from a 
thcoming book to be published by Alfred A. 
opf. He was formerly director of the department 
painting and sculpture at the Museum of Modern 
bs 


.NLEY MELTZOFF was recently released from the 
my, after spending two years in Italy as a mem- 
of the staff of sTars AND stripes. Previously, he 
eived the master’s degree in the history of art at 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. 


\N CHARLOT is now in Mexico where he is work- 
-on a history of Mexican mural painting. 


ARLES HOWARD, the painter, lives and works in 
a Francisco, California. 


s 


RGE HOWE recently resigned from his position as 
yuty commissioner for design and construction in 
Public Buildings Administration, Washington, 
C, 
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Rubbing from a tile that once decorated the interior of a Han dynasty 
tomb. Excavated at Chéng-Tu, Szechwan. Museum of Mr. Huang Hsi 
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“PROTECTIVE CUSTODY”? 


Recently 200 of the finest paintings from German public museums were removed to the storage rooms of the National Gallery 
in Washington, “for safekeeping until conditions in Germany insuring their proper care have been re-established”. The MAG- 
AZINE OF ART here presents to its readers a memorandum on this subject prepared by officers of the Monuments, Fine Arts 
and Archives staff in Germany, now circulating in this country in mimeographed form and of unquestionable authenticity, 
We also publish herewith (following the full text of releases received from the National Gallery): a letter protesting the re- 
moval, written from Germany by Andrew C. Ritchie, director-on-leave of the Albright Art Gallery; another from Dr. Herbert 
J. Spinden, curator of American Indian art and primitive cultures, Brooklyn Museum, incorporating a resolution drafted by the 
American Anthropological Association; and a letter addressed to Secretary of State Byrnes by Professor Rensselaer W. Lee for 
the College Art Association of America, together with a reply from the Department of State signed by James W. Riddleberger 


“For the Acting Secretary of State.” 
COPY 


U. S. Forces, European Theater 


Germany 7 November 1945 


1. We, the undersigned, Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives 
Specialist Officers of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
wish to make known our convictions regarding the transporta- 
tion to the United States of works of art, the property of German 
institutions or nationals, for purposes of protective custody. 

2. a. We are unanimously agreed that the transportation of 
these works of art, undertaken by the United States Army, upon 
direction from the highest national authority, establishes a 
precedent which is neither morally tenable nor trustworthy. 

b. Since the beginning of United States participation in the 
war, it has been the declared policy of the Allied Forces, so far 
as military necessity would permit, to protect and preserve from 
deterioration consequent upon the processes of war, all monu- 
ments, documents, or other objects of historic, artistic, cultural, 
or archaeological value. The war is at an end, and no doctrine 
of “military necessity” can now be invoked for the further 
protection of the objects to be moved, for the reason that depots 
and personnel, both fully competent for their protection, have 
been inaugurated and are functioning. 

c. The Allied Nations are at present preparing to prosecute 
individuals for the crime of sequestering, under the pretext of 
“protective custody’, the cultural treasures of German-occupied 
countries. A major part of the indictment follows upon the 
reasoning that even though these individuals were acting under 
military orders, the dictates of a higher ethical law made it 
incumbent upon them to refuse to take part in, or countenance, 
the fulfillment of these orders. We, the undersigned, feel it our 
duty to point out that, though as members of the armed forces, 
we will carry out the orders we receive, we are thus put before 
any candid eyes as no less culpable than those whose prosecu- 
tion we affect to sanction. 

3. We wish to state that from our own knowledge, no his- 
torical grievance will rankle so long, or be the cause of so much 
justified bitterness, as the removal, for any reason, of a part of 
the heritage of any nation, even if that heritage may be inter- 
preted as a prize of war, And though this removal may be done 
with every intention of altruism, we are nonetheless convinced 
that it is our duty, individually and collectively, to protest 
against it, and that though our obligations are to the nation to 
which we owe allegiance, there are yet further obligations to 
common justice, decency, and the establishment of the power 
of right, not of expediency or might, among civilized nations. 


The names signed to this document [here withheld because 
some of the signers are still in active service] include 32 of the 
35 Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives Specialist Officers now 
in Europe assigned to headquarters in Germany. No contact has 
been possible with the remaining three officers owing to the 
shortage of time and distances involved. 
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It may also be noted that, while no attempt has been made t 
ascertain the opinions of the enlisted men and civilians in the 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives organizations outside ©: 
Germany, all the individuals in these categories who have reat 
this paper have expressed complete agreement with its senti 


ments. 


News Release 
National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D. C. FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Washington, December 14: The Honorable Harlan Fisk 
Stone, Chief Justice of the United States and Chairman of th 
Board of Trustees of the National Gallery of Art, announceg 
today that, at the request of the Secretary of State, the Trustee 
of the National Gallery had agreed to accept custody of the 
paintings from German museums which might be brought t 
this country for safekeeping until conditions in Germany in 
suring their proper care have been reestablished. 

He stated that about two hundred paintings had arrived ‘ 
the Gallery, having been safely transported to this countn 
by the United States Army, and that arrangements are no 
being made to store these paintings in the Gallery’s air-ce 
ditioned storage rooms. The Chief Justice added that he fe 
the United States Army deserved the highest praise for th 
care exercised in salvaging these great works of art and 
making provision for their safety until they can be returne 
to Germany. 

A list of the paintings which are now stored at the Ga 
is appended hereto. [here omitted ] 

The attached statements were released to the press by 
White House on September 26, 1945, and by the War Depa 
ment on December 6, 1945. 


Immediate Release 


September 26, 1945 


The United States Government is removing from German 
to the continental United States certain perishable German a 
objects not readily identifiable as looted property, with # 
sole intention of keeping such treasures safe and in trust fe 
the people of Germany or the other rightful owners. The Unit 
States Government will retain these objects of art in its posse 
sion only as long as necessary to insure their physical safe 
or until such time as it may be possible to return them to th 
rightful owners. The return of readily identifiable looted < 
objects to the liberated countries from the American Zone | 
Germany already is under way. 

When the appropriate Allied bodies determine the rightf 
owners, or the return of conditions in Germany whereby t 
safety of the objects to be stored in the United States can | 
definitely assured, they will be distributed according to th 
directives of such Allied groups. When objects of art a 
definitely established as being of bona- (Continued on page 7 
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ETTER FROM PARIS: 


, RENE HUYCHE 


IE Louvre has reopened its doors, Hostilities in Europe 
re scarcely over when the order was given to bring together 
th all speed a vast selection of masterpieces. Indirectly it 
to the Americans that the French owe this rapid return, 
cause, foreseeing the imminent departure of most of the 
diers from across the Atlantic, the museums of France 
mted to act with great speed so that the greatest number 
ssible might take home a memory of these famous works. 
om the beginning of July, the most familiar antiques, sculp- 
res, and paintings were restored to public view, and among 
> first were the Victory of Samothrace, reestablished in its 
llery at the head of the grand staircase, the Venus de Milo, 
d the Mona Lisa. Strange spectacle! The rooms constantly 
led with a dense crowd, forming groups, moving slowly 
ym frame to frame, muffled sound expressing an almost 
ligious fervor. How many of these visitors felt an emotion 
most sacred in finding again a life whose sole concern was 
auty and human quality! Here only, and for the first time, 
any realized completely the liberation and the peace, the 
eurity and the elevation of their gifts; here only, before these 
ors which open, one could hear in the distance the clang- 
o shut of those of the temple of Janus. Even the great pre- 
yminance of khaki uniforms did not seem to recall the war; 
ose soldiers whom curiosity, respect, or interest led from 
nvas to canvas or from marble to marble, here experienced 


eir first demobilization, that of the spirit. 


THE 


PRESENCE OF THE PAST 


The past thus brusquely reentered the scene, but it is not 
in any way unmixed with the present. I have already had 
occasion to describe the contest between representational and 
non-representational art which divides artistic opinion in 
Paris; here it found a new battle ground. The Louvre recalls 
with a secular authority that the highest inventions of the 
eye, of the spirit, and of the heart can be expressed fully in 
images which remain faithful to the appearances of reality. 
In the case of Reality vs. Art, would this witness carry public 
opinion and with what weight? 

However, the past itself became involved in the quarrels of 
the present. At the same time, the Musée des Monuments Fran- 
cais opened a sensational exhibition of the frescoes of the 
middle ages; there were grouped the many frescoes which the 
curator, M. Paul Deschamps, with his assistants, MM. Pierre 
Prandel and Mare Thibout, had had made after the too little 
known mural paintings of our oldest churches. In 1904, a 
memorable exhibition had revealed French primitives to his- 
torians and to the public. These copies, faithful, and presented 
in an architectural framework which recaptured their original 
setting, demonstrated that in the romanesque period France 
founded a school, or, more exactly, schools, of fresco painting 
as important as those of Catalonia. Even before the war, Henri 
Focillon had shown this in a memorable book. Now, in this 
painting the artist allowed himself the most arbitrary styliza- 


tions; what more peremptory example, what more respectable 


Iumno da Foligno: THE FLAGELLATION, panel from a predella showing scenes of the Passion. Louvre, Paris. Photograph 
tken in the course of cleaning; the darkened varnish still can be seen on the left side. 
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authority could one offer to those who want to turn their 
backs upon Nature or at least subordinate it to free conven- 
tions of line and color? Two traditions, two pasts here con- 
fronted each other, each lending its authority to one of the 
adversaries, and the museums, far from settling the quarrel, 
only served to supply new arguments. 

But if the specialists divide between the two camps, the 
crowds came to the Louvre, to find the great masters. One 
Dela- 
croix. In the heritage of a whole people his Liberty ,on the 


among them has been projected into the foreground 


Barricades, brandishing the tricolor against the background 
of old houses of Paris and the towers of Notre Dame. takes on 
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Fra Angelico: detail fre 
THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGI 
Louvre, Paris. The phot 
graph, taken in the course 
cleaning, still shows the dat 
ened state in the horizon 
strip across the middle. 
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an unexpected reality; moreover one finds it all over Pari 
since it decorates the poster announcing the reopening of th 
Louvre, just as it occupies the place of honor in the reo 
ganized galleries. But the Society of the Friends of Delacroi 
which for almost twenty years has protected the apartmer 
where the master died and the studio where he painted h 
last pictures in the shadow of the old church of St. Germai 
des Prés, has organized two fine exhibitions: in those room 
whose windows open on a sweet garden, calm, and quaint, an 
provincial, full of memories, it has grouped a whole show « 
the work of the romantic master; and in the studio the Louv: 
has placed a dozen of his most famous canvases, relieved 
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P. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE 
MGMATA (detail), attributed 
) Giotto. Louvre, Paris. The ©] Is 
ark rectangle at the right ti 


hows the old state. The & eth 


zint’s robe has been relieved 
f old oil restoration. 


1e solemnity of the museum. Suddenly living again in the 
pirit of the artist still haunting these walls, they become as 
irilling as his visible ghost. At the same time the Society 
as persuaded the Chamber of Deputies that the “Salon du 
oi” and the Library, both decorated by Delacroix, should 

e accessible at least temporarily. Thus a decorative scheme 
90 little known and ordinarily seen only by members of 
arliament, a pictorial series such as Venice alone can equal, 
ffers itself to eyes which four years of privation have famished. 
‘ou who have enjoyed your museums and galleries through 
ae war, do you dream there are other hungers than that of 
90d, and what penury our eyes and spirit have suffered during 
nese heavy years? Vercors, a writer of the Resistance, has 
yritten an article in L’AMOUR DE L’ART, an article which he 
alls “Famine.” And it is not rationing which is in question; 
e refers only to the closing of the museums. Defeat revealed 
) us unknown hungers, as terrible as those of the body. 

It is this hunger that the Louvre satisfies. It is proper to 
dd that the cuisine is not quite the same as before the war 
nd surprises certain palates. The pictures have profited by 
leaning during their absence, and in particular by the removal 
f the yellowish gravies and sauces (we seem doomed to 
alinary comparisons) with which the restaurateurs of the 
enturies loved to cover them. Accumulated layers of darkened 
arnish had disfigured our masterpieces little by little. We 
ave undertaken a systematic removal of varnish, without, 
owever, proceeding to the harsh cleanings too frequent in 
ur time, which in taking off all the patina often useful to 
1ask the disharmonies of color caused by the action of 
me, go so far as to flay and skin the painting under the pre- 
xt of restoring it to its original state. This cleaning campaign 
as wrought certain transformations: the Poussins have a 
ew color and clarity; the gold of Ruysdael’s Coup de Soleil 
as become limpid and silvery; and a Philippe de Champaigne 
ortrait, freed from its brown and opaque varnishes, is a 
eritable revelation in the cold clarity of its grey tones. 
The frames of the Louvre being celebrated for their fright- 
ilness, we have undertaken to replace them by frames of 
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the same country and of the same period as the works which 
they hold, and this also contributes to the transformation of 
the sacred aspect of the Louvre, which is also bowing to other 
innovations. 

About 150 works of the first rank were selected for c::hibi- 
tion. It was thought fit to profit by this preliminary reopening 
to avoid the historical classification proper to a great mu- 
seum, and to group the paintings with respect to theme, aspect, 
color, inspiration. Certainly the groupings thus conceived 
may seem somewhat paradoxical at first sight, but the juxta- 
positions are full of revelation and lead one to see, to feel, 
and to reflect, and not simply to remember the manuals and 
handbooks of one’s student days. For example, Ingres is shown 
between a Ghirlandajo and a Solario, and all at once one 
grasps how much the classicism of the 19th century owes to 
his sharp and sincere vision, and how much of it he must have 
absorbed during his stay in Florence and Rome. Similitudes: 
Watteau beside Giorgione, two phantom dreamers soon cut 
off from life; Delacroix confronting Reubens, two lyrical 
spirits ablaze with the fire of life; Vermeer and Corot, studious 
spirits, pure and sweet as a pearl, Contrasts: Corot’s Woman 
with a Pearl in the same attitude as the Mona Lisa; but it is 
enough to see them in the same room to realize how much 
separates Leonardo’s implacable intellectualism from the 
fragile tenderness of the painter of the Ville d’ Avray. On a 
single panel, two German primitives, a French, and an Italian, 
all of the 15th century, vividly illustrate the differences of 
temperament which each race brings to the common esthetic 
of an era. Constants: in the background of Van Dyck’s Charles 
Ist, as in the background of Lawrence’s Angerstein Family, 
there is the same marine landscape, and on the water the 
same white sail. This last is perhaps anecdotal, but for all 
that, completely English. Thus from room to room, unforeseen 
delights for the eye and richness for the spirit abound, startle, 
and convince. 

Such is the first reappearance of the witnesses of the past 
in a present where they can begin again to live and to make 
us live. 
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Rubbing from a tile (see next page) that once decorated the interior of a Han dynasty tomb. Excavated at Chéng-Tu, Szechwan. 


MR. HUANG’S MUSEUM 


Cite NG. Tl 


in many ways during the war years the most fortunate of the 


, capital city of Szechwan Province, has been 


Chinese provincial capitals, particularly as to intellectual activ- 
ity. At no time was it dangerously threatened by Japanese occu- 
pation, and though it experienced a few sporadic raids, it was 
never subjected to the concentrated fury of the Japanese air 
attacks that periodically devastated Chungking, two hundred 
miles to the southeast. Chéng-tu was luckily not of primary 
strategic importance, at least not until the last months of the war 
when its immense Hsin Ching airstrip (from which the B29’s 
first bombed Japan) came into action, but the extraordinary 
fertility of the Chéng-tu plain contributed bountifully to the 
support of the armies and mitigated the sufferings of all the 
peoples of the southwest. 

Even before the outbreak of hostilities Chéng-tu had attained 
stature as an intellectual center and, though remote and _ in- 
accessible, nevertheless supported two excellent museums. a 
large Christian university, and a considerable colony of artists 
and literati. The war brought not only soaring living costs but 
also an influx of displaced scholars from war ravaged areas, 
making circumstances all around extremely difficult. The Chéng- 
tu group nevertheless responded in characteristic Chinese fash- 
ion, first by pulling in their belts and making the littlest go the 
farthest, and, second, by giving haven and support to their even 


less fortunate colleagues, sharing not only houseroom and work- 
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By HORACE H. F. JAYNE 
room but ideas and intellectual undertakings, A great deal of 
credit for the intelligent way in which scholarship in Chéng-tu 
during eight war years was enhanced, instead of being impaired, 
is due to the constant interest of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Kuo Pau Chih, in preserving and developing Chéng- 
tu’s intellectual position. The writer had the good fortune to 
visit Chéng-tu a few brief weeks after V-J Day, and stepped 
for all too short a time into this stimulating circle, where con- 
temporary painters and sculptors and lacquer workers swapped 
ideas with archaeologists, ethnologists, and historians. and each 
had in hand some interesting and productive undertaking. 
Interesting and provocative beyond all others is the unique 
accomplishment of Mr. Huang Hsi Ch’eng, and not only his 
accomplishment in itself but the advanced Viewpoint upon 
which it has been founded. For Mr. Huang has established in 
Cheng-tu—all by his own efforts and at his own expense—what 
he calls a “private museum” dedicated to the collection, study, 
and display of the early art and archaeology of Szechwan 
Province. It is private only in the sense that it does not depend 
on any sort of governmental or public support, solely because 
Mr. Huang feels he can achieve his objectives better if (at 
least for the time being) he controls its operation and develop- 
ment. Beyond this it is far from private: among his essential 
concepts for his museum is that it should be open free to the 
public at all times, that scholars of every sort should use the 
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ollections for study, and that it should assume a significant 
lace in the educational and _ intellectual development of the 
ommunity. He started out, of course, as a private collector, but 
9 find a private collector in China attaining the philosophy 
hat his collections should perform public service is as unique 
is it is stimulating and encouraging. The Chinese collector 
isually allows only a chosen few of his special coterie to see 
lis things, and the more he acquires and the choicer his acqui- 
itions, the harder they are to see. Loans to museums from pri- 
ate sources or to special exhibitions are extremely rare, and 
do not know any recorded instance when a private collection 
of any importance has been bequeathed by a Chinese connois- 
eur to a public institution. Yet if Chéng-tu can produce one 
Mr. Huang with his enlightened public point of view, one can- 
10t but believe that, with his example, a forward-looking China 
vill not produce private collectors similarly philanthropic, 
yarticularly when others come to appreciate the pleasure and 
satisfaction Mr. Huang is deriving from his undertaking. 

If the philosophy of the Chéng-tu Private Museum is unusual. 
he translation of the idea into actuality is perhaps even more 
remarkable. My first visit was at twilight on the day I arrived 
in Chéng-tu at the close of an afternoon devoted to official calls 
ind preliminary contacts under the aegis of Commissioner 
Kuo. Our rickshas deposited us at a gateway on one of the 
principal streets near the North Wall. A wide passageway 
astefully bordered with miniature trees and flowering plants 
in bright faience pots led back to a delightful inner court. 
medium sized, and, like the passage, decorated with potted 
plants and, even in the dusk, giving an impression of meticulous 
pare and a passion for tidiness. Mr. Huang came out almost 
immediately to greet us in a most hospitable fashion—a dy- 
namic man in a snuff-colored Chinese gown, small in stature 
but solidly built, perhaps in his early fifties with unusually 
bright eyes and radiating an indomitable enthusiasm. He and 
Mr. Kuo were, of course, old friends but I was undoubtedly the 
first foreign museum man who had ever visited his institution 
and his interest and excitement were unfeigned and wholly 
charming. Despite the unconventionality of the hour for a 
museum visit he ordered the lights in the galleries turned on 
and, though going through the usual motions of serving tea and 
making polite conversation in a side reception room, he could 
scarcely wait before ushering us into the central room of the 
museum and sharing with us his collections, his ideas, and 
his ambitions. 


Tile from which rubbing on opposite page was taken. 17 x 18. 
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Rubbing from a bronze placque showing seated Bodhisattva, 
probably Maitreya. Dated 537. Chéng-Tu Private Museum. 


The whole museum consists only of one large central gallery 
and six smaller rooms but is wholly adequate for the collections 
they house, the watchword in the gathering of which being 
obviously quality and not quantity. Not only was the quality in 
the objects themselves, however, but also, uniformly, in the way 
they were displayed, with sure taste and varied ingenuity in 


Rubbing from another Han tile in Mr. Huang’s Museum. 
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order to show each piece or each group of objects to the great 
advantage. The walls of the rooms were washed in light gi 
ereens, the pillars painted glossy black, the broad plank flo 
were waxed until they shone. Fine brocaded silks in subdt 
tones were used as backgrounds in the typical Chinese cases 
were stretched on slanted boards to display series of weap¢ 
or other uncased collections. Mr. Huang apologized for | 
character of the cases and tables and lamented that they were 1 
dustproof, but somehow he had managed to minimize th 
obvious shortcomings so that the total effect might well sha 
many a western museum curator with all the resources of mode 
gadgetry at his disposal, while a whole staff of janitors cot 
not have achieved greater neatness and cleanliness. 

I cannot believe Mr. Huang did not have a handyman to do 
least the rough work of installation though he claimed to ha 
done every whit of it himself—nevertheless his spirit obvious 
guided every step in the creation of the museum. He certair 


placed every object with tender care and, too, he wrote out 


his own beautiful calligraphy every one of the full descripti 


Interior of the Private Museum at Chéng-Tu with its founder, Mr. \abels that added so much to educational effectiveness of t 
Huang Hsi Ch’eng (at left) and a visitor. (Below): Kuan Ti (God collection. For once I was glad I didn’t read literary Chines 
of War), T’ang, wood. Chéng-Tu Private Museum. because it gave me an opportunity to hear Mr. Huang give 


own explanations of the outstanding objects and to advance 
well studied solutions for various problems of dating or | 
provenance. His enthusiasm was so infectious that we must ha’ 
spent a full three hours in his galleries and adjourned, becau: 
hunger could not longer be gainsaid, to the best restaurant } 
town where our talk and argument and exchanges of theori 
and ideas went on well into the mild autumn night. 

This is not the place, nor is the compass of this artic 
adequate, to give even a summary of the contents of Mr. Huang 
museum. As I have said, a vast number of things is not h 
objective in building his collection; archaeologically significan 
pieces and particularly those of known provenance or havin 
historical association are, too, of greater interest to him tha 
those having only an aesthetic appeal, though a sure artisti 
taste (perhaps unconsciously exercised) is reflected in man 
of his acquisitions. He limits himself, too, to objects found i 
Szechwan (though on occasion he seems to have breached thi 
rule when something of wide significance proved irresistible) 
and he has accurate information about where almost ever 
object was unearthed. He looks toward a not-too-distant da 
when communications with the outer world and with othe 
collectors and scholars will enable him to solve some of th 
problems that now vex him, and then he plans to issue a fu 
catalogue of the contents of his museum so that his life wor 
will have wider usefulness. 

The rubbings of a few of his most interesting pieces which 
reproduce here with his permission and the small, inadequat 
photographs—all that film-starved Chéng-tu could afford—wil 
serve to whet the appetite of all those interested in the field o 
early Chinese art and archaeology. 

lor the first public opening of his museum, Mr. Huang wrot 
and had printed an appealing account of its establishment. an 
a statement of his credo as to the purpose and usefulness o 
his collection. It is a truly enlightened document but too long t 
include in full here, though I hope a full translation of it ma’ 
eventually be published for the edification of western collector 
and museum workers. I cannot forbear quoting the followin; 
remarks from Mr. Huang’s closing paragraph: “I depend upo1 
the aid of scholars and officials to foster this bud and encourag 
its flowering not for their enjoyment alone nor mine, but fo 
the enlightment of the whole community. And from this smal 
beginning I hope others will be encouraged to do likewise ant 
will achieve even greater results, and that this may become 
strong popular movement.” 
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ANCHOLY OF DEPARTURE 
Gare Montparnasse ), oil, 
¢ 55 inches, 1914. Private 
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TALLY: TWO MOVEMENTS AND TWO PAINTINGS 


"JAMES THRALL SOBY 


IS the custom in this country to speak slightingly of 
lern Italian painting and sculpture as a national accom- 
hment. Indeed, the Italian contribution to the art of our 
iod is seldom discussed as an entity, and there has never 
n an attempt here to exhibit it comprehensively, though 
ous displays of an official or conservative nature have been 
|. This is a curious fact, but there are adequate reasons for 
To begin with, our nationalism of thought in art matters 
focused on the American tradition, while Paris and Central 
ope have between them exhausted our enthusiasm for for- 
| schools. Secondly, modern Italy has not produced many 
sts of international rank. It has produced one great painter, 
rgio de Chirico, and one important sculptor, Umberto 
cioni. It has produced a number of lesser figures of vary- 
stature: Modigliani, Carra, Balla, Morandi, Soffici, Severini, 
, Campigli, de Pisis, Russolo and others. But some of these 
tts have been identified with Paris rather than Italy, while 
rs have earned only local fame. And finally, it may well be 
Italy’s contribution to modern art was most persuasive 
ng the decade 1910-20, a considerable time ago. 
owever good our reasons may be, we are scarcely justified 
ynsistently ignoring Italy’s part, as such, in the art of our 
ury. For Italy has given us two formal movements of 
led esthetic interest: both have been unmistakably Italian; 
have beeh attended by international repercussions in the 
il arts, and without them the history of contemporary paint- 
and sculpture would be poorer by far. It is the limited 
ose of this article to describe the two movements briefly 
then to contrast them through a comparison of two works 
heir leading proponents. The larger task remains, and it 
be hoped that there will soon be in this country a full- 
exhibition of 20th-century Italian art, with an accom- 


ing publication. 
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The first of the movements to be considered is, of course, 
futurism. Its very name has passed into our working language, 
becoming a rather unsteady signpost to those extremes of art 
and conduct which are more acceptable to the public if they 
can be identified romantically with the future. To many people 
futurism means simply the World of Tomorrow, an era in 
whose products a certain streamlined madness may now be 
pridefully expected; a futurist future with which our heirs 
must cope, but the result, nonetheless, of our own ingenuity. 
The word “futuristic” has become for the public one of the most 
inaccurate and comforting words in our esthetic terminology. 

Perhaps this is all the more reason why futurism should be 
described again, however redundantly, in the terms of its origi- 
nal program and intention. The movement was launched in 
Paris on February 20, 1909, by Marinetti’s manifesto in FIGARO. 
It was a literary and political movement to begin with, but 
unlike surrealism, which experienced some initial difficulty in 
fitting art to its premise, futarism almost at once attracted five 
Italian painters—Boccioni, Carra, Russolo, Balla and Severini. 
These painters, under Boccioni’s direction, drew up their own 
manifesto in 1910 and expanded it by numerous subsequent 
declarations of faith, of which the most important is Boccioni’s 
summary of futurist art, “Pittwra Scultura Futuriste”. 

The premise of the movement was relatively simple, though 
its esthetic platform grew complicated as time went on. Politi- 
cally, futurism foretold the disastrous Fascist struggle to estab- 
lish Italy as a great modern power; it was the nationalist trickle 
which swelled into Mussolini’s fantasy, mare nostrum. It glori- 
fied war and proclaimed that only through militarism could 
Italy and her artists regain the vigor necessary to assure them 
world place. 

The futurists recognized that war was an activity of young 
men, and they made much of their own youth. In his first 
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manifesto Marinetti declared that all the futurists were under 
thirty years of age. When they reached forty, he added, younger 
artists would track them down in the countryside, and finding 
them “cowering” by their “trepidating aeroplanes”, would 
put them promptly, though respectfully, to death. There was, 
however, a special penalty attached to youth in Italy: it in- 
volved the men in a concupiscence that the futurists condemned 
with puritan fervor. A ruthless anti-feminism played an im- 
portant part in the futurist creed. “We demand the total sup- 
pression for ten years of the nude in painting!” the painters 
exclaimed in their 1910 manifesto. It was their practical con- 
clusion to a general tirade outlining the disastrous effect of 
women on art. 

In woman’s place as muse and object of adoration, the futur- 
ists substituted the machine. Their descriptions of the beauties 
of machinery were unrelievedly lyric, and it is interesting to 
note that their passion passed unabated to the second genera- 
tion of futurist artists who made their appearance in the early 
1920’s. On January 11, 1923, Enrico Prampolini, Ivo Pannaggi 
and Vinicio Paladini issued a manifesto in Rome entitled 
“Mechanical Art”. In it they wrote: “The beautiful machines 
have surrounded us and lean amorously over us, and we, in- 
stinctive savages and discoverers of every mystery, let our- 
selves be caught up in their frenetic whirl! Madly in love with 
machines, we have possessed them virilely and voluptuously.” 
The language of the original futurists had been equally fervent. 
And Boccioni, one of the most ambitious artists our century 
has produced, extended the all-important inspirational role of 
machinery by suggesting that it should supply the actual in- 
gredients of art. His list of suitable sculptor’s materials, pub- 
lished in his “Technical Manifesto of Futurist Sculpture” on 
April 11, 1912, included: “glass, wood, cardboard, cement, 
concrete, horsehair, leather, fabric, mirrors, electric lamps, etc.” 

The futurist artists proposed to apply the shock treatment as 
‘a cure for the psychological illnesses from which Italian art 
had suffered since the death in 1770 of its last great master, 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. The injection to be given was con- 
temporaneity, in fantastic strength. In our own country we 
have sometimes given the arts the same treatment, but only in 
mild and infrequent doses. But then, perhaps this is rightfully 
America’s century, so that when our painters find inspiration 
in industrialism and the bright appearance of modernity, we 
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Umberto Boccioni: STUDY} 
STATES OF MIND, I: LEAVET. 
ING, 1911. Collection of | 
Museum of Modern Art. 


think it natural if sometimes exaggerated. The early 20 
century painters and sculptors of Italy, on the other hand, we 
living in the shadow of a great tradition, the greatest and m 
prolific in the world. They could not go anywhere in th 
country without being reminded of a past supremacy in t 
arts. Moreover, they were conscious of a debilitation of blo 
among their immediate forebears—those Italian artists of t 
19th century who sometimes achieved a national prominer 
but never spoke with authority to the outposts of the wor 
The reviving force of the futurists was to be the brisk atm 
phere of modern industrial life, breathed deeply. It did x 
matter that the air of Italy was in this respect rather thi 
indeed, the vigor of futurism came in large part from t 
intensity of its wishful thinking, from its assumption of 
largely hallucinatory talent for technology, from its degree 
removal from the energy-centers of industrialism in Ameri 
Germany, and the England which as early as 1844 had inspir 
Turner’s Rain, Steam, and Speed. . 

In order to apotheosize the present, the futurists first felt 
necessary to repudiate the past. Thus Boccioni, the movemen 
most eloquent esthetician and foremost artist, described Raphe 
as “disgusting”, Michelangelo as “disgraceful”, the art of t 
renaissance as a hindrance to modern creative activity. Y 
the futurists, for all their invective against native traditic 
could not conceal an underlying pride in Italy’s accomplis 
ment. The violent patriotism which formed the core of t 
political philosophy, impelled them to defend the superio 
of past Italian art to that of other nations. Without appa 
realization of the paradox involved, they cited the greatness” 
their cultural heritage as proof that its continuation in fin 
was to lead the way for living artists of other countries. 

In publicizing themselves as the vanguard of contempor 
art, the futurists were naturally troubled most by Fran 
position as the established leader of advanced trends. T 
writings about French painting revealed a psychosis peculiar 
debtors. They admitted how much they had owed to impr 
sionism, post-impressionism and cubism, but they claimed 
have repaid the sum in full and at a very high rate of intere 

Their argument is forcefully given in the foreword for 
Paris exhibition of 1912, signed by the five futurist paint 
Here and elsewhere they praised impressionism for taking i 
account an inter-relation of objects within a given sce 
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berto Boccioni: STATES OF 


YD, 1: LEAVE-TAKING, oil, 
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ught about by reflections of light. The impressionists, they 
_ had broken down the traditional conception of subject 
ter as an assembly of fixed and fundamentally separate 
ponents. Further, the impressionists had noted the meta- 
phosis undergone by even the most solid and immovable 
ects due to the varying action of light, at different hours 
he day. 
.ccording to the futurist 
r discoveries to a logical conclusion, for not only light 
sed from object to object, it was claimed; the forms of the 
scts were in themselves interreactive. The futurist painters 
ited out in their manifesto that this was in certain instances 
hysical fact—‘Our bodies sink into the sofa upon which 
are seated and the sofa penetrates our bodies.” 
sychological necessity, they asserted, that the artist be free 
nodify the external appearance of objects through subjec- 
emotion based on memory, experience, and state of mind. 
heir own case, this emotion was to be expressed in terms 
_ rhythmic flow of moving forms; its wellspring was to be 
-d. They considered that the impressionists had unduly 
ted themselves in keeping separate records, by stages, of 
object’s metamorphosis under changing light. Why not run 
ther in a single image a series of impressions? Why not 
rt of multiple exposure within a given frame? They called 
principle for which they argued “simultaneity”; it became 
of the cardinal points of their esthetic creed. 
he futurists credited the post-impressionists, especially 
inne, with having gone beyond the surface manipulation 
he impressionists and with having restored solidity of 
eture to painting, paving the way for the cubists. They 
ed the cubists’ Beni lishiients in breaking down the 
t's Sy nacnice on external L pach The cubists, they said, 
‘evolved a “pure painting” of independent identity and 
lity. But the futurists’ own program was to be more thor- 
ily anti-humanist than that of the cubists, who so con- 
ntly used the human figure as a point of departure. It 
the five futurist painters, not Picasso or Braque, who 
»: “Our altered consciousness will no longer allow us to 
= man as the center of universal life. The suffering of 
in is of the same interest to us as the suffering of an aC 
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s, the impressionists failed to carry 


It was also 


lamp which, with spasmodic starts, shrieks out the most heart- 
rending expressions of color.” 

The futurists’ praise of the cubists was liberally mixed with 
blame. They declared that Picasso, Braque, and their followers 
had frozen the imagery of a non-objectivity; in restoring 
solidity to painting, they had anchored their analytical elements 
so firmly that their volumes did not budge or interact and 
were presented in relatively static cross section. The reform 
proposed by the futurists was *. They defined the 
term elaborately, but at bottom it meant simply an imaginative 


“dynamism’ 
setting in motion of external reality, under the direction of the 
artist’s inspiration. The futurists described inspiration as an 
“inborn gift for complementarism’—as good a way as any of 
saying that only a born painter could paint a picture, particu- 
larly a futurist picture. 

Futurism was essentially a crossbreeding of impressionism 
with cubism: motion from one and form from the other. The 
futurists, above all Severini, often retained the brilliant color- 
ing of the impressionists and the post-impressionists, and it 
seems likely that they were directly criticizing the restrained 
palette of the cubists when they wrote: “. . . it will quickly be 
apparent that brownish tones have never circulated under our 
skin, that our flesh glows with yellow and flames with red, and 
that green, blue and violet flicker over it with a thousand 
beguiling graces.” The futurists’ brilliant colors were some- 
times used not only for structural and decorative reasons but 
as emotive equivalents for sounds and smells, it being their 
ambition to extend the sensory range of the painted canvas by 
appealing to the ear and nose as well as to the eye. The colors 
were applied in richly diverse forms indicative of motion— 
directional lines and planes, interpenetrating cubes and spheres, 
torpedo-wakes of color, blurred and overlapping contours, 
sweeping arabesques and vibrating prisms. Perhaps futurism’s 
greatest accomplishment was in founding a vocabulary of such 
forms which later artists drew upon freely and which was 
everywhere vulgarized by commercial devotees of the romantic 
cult for streamlining. 

Today, after long cross-examination under time’s glaring 
light, the claims of the futurists seems exaggerated, especially 
i to originality. Their attacks on (Continued on page 76) 
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Morandi: STILL LIFE WU 
TABLE, 1940, oil. “Thirty yea 
ago Morandi moved into 
little studio in the suburbs 
Bologna and began to pai 
the bottles presumably I 
over from the house warmirz 
He has been painting tho 
same bottles ever since.” 


ITALY: REPORT ON RECENT PAINTING 
By STANLEY MELTZOFF 


BECAUSE of a lingering habit of regarding European culture 
as superior, Americans know somewhat more of contemporary 
Italian art than the Italians know of us. But, of the artists 
whose work is familiar to Americans, those yet alive are mostly 
old men. Of their work in the last ten years, of the younger 
painters and the more recent styles, little is known. 

It must be said that a closer acquaintance with modern Italian 
painting tends to justify our ignorance. In Italy, .as elsewhere, 
the school of Paris in all of its waterings and ramifications 
remains supreme. There is a dreadful sameness about galleries 
that leads one to suspect the existence of a secret painters’ 
international. There are, however, certain local peculiarities 
which enable one to distinguish the art of contemporary Italy 
from that of the United States and France on the one hand, 
and from that of Germany on the other. 

First, there is the local character historically given to Italian 
abstract art by the futurists, and to Italian surrealism by the 
metaphysical school of de Chirico. Second, a sort of neo- 
classical style developed in Italy, as in Germany, connected 
generally with Fascist public works. Third, one current funda- 
mental to American art has, until now, simply not existed 
in Italy; what we call social realism in America, with all of 
its variations from satirical genre through social surrealism, 
has had no counterpart in Italy. 

Although Italian art under Fascism differed from art in 
the United States, it also differed from that of Nazi Germany. 
Theories of degenerate art propounded by a frustrated painter 
decisively influenced the course of German art after 1933. 
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But Mussolini, caring not a whit about art and much Ie 
thoroughgoing than his Nazi offspring, proposed no drast 
esthetic changes in 1924. In fact, Marinetti, apostle of pictu 
esque violence, shepherded what remained of his flock of { 
turist painters into the Fascist fold. Instead of banning mode 
art, Marinetti, speaking for the Fascists, tried to revive 
moribund futurism even then subsiding into the rigid forms 
neo-classicism. An official Fascist modernism under the nat 
of “aerodynamism” sought to combine the technological vi 
lence of General Douhet with the esthetic of an age of fligl 
and succeeded in spawning a few sad bird’s eye views 
Italian cities manufactured by a rather awful painter na 
Tati. Even the racial theories of the Nazis were not appli 
until well after the Axis pact, and then no really notak 
artist was eligible to suffer. 

Most important in steering the course of art in Italy aw 
from that of the United States or France were a number 
Fascist negatives. Fascist nationalism, by restricting Itali 
contact with recent developments of the school of Paris, tend 
to produce a kind of backward provincialism. So stultifyi 
was this nationalism that, for example, the first course 
modern French painting was not offered at the Universi 
of Rome until Lionello Venturi returned from exile in 1944, 

The Fascist police state led painters to keep clear of a 
subject matter which might be interpreted as an unfavoral 
comment on life in Italy. Barred thus from painting ev 
the simple truth, no school of naturalistic genre appear 
let alone social realism. The Fascist state organised as 
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De Pisis: stu wire, 1931, oil. 
Galerie de France, Paris. 
‘The style of sensitivity of 
which de Pisis remains the 
outstanding master makes up 
the largest numerical group 
of young Italian painters.” 


interlocking system of racketeers was reflected in the Fascist 
Artists’ Corporation. In complete control of patronage and 
gallery space, local cliques of established Fascist painters 
made it difficult for young painters to compete for the market. 

In short, the influence of the corporate state on art before 
the war seems to have been less the development of a new 
Fascist style, than the stifling of pre-Fascist art under the in- 
tolerable weight of petty restrictions. 

The utter disruption of Italian life by the war so bitterly 
fought on Italian soil brought art to a virtual standstill. 
Young artists mobilized for six years are just beginning to 
work. Only painters old enough to escape the duties of war- 
time were able to continue. Restrictions imposed on com- 
munications by the bombing of railways, military regulations, 
or the actual division of Italy by the front lines, tended to 
confine artists into little city schools ignorant of activities 
elsewhere. No one but an Allied soldier had the freedom of 
movement necessary to get a general picture of Italian art. 
Studios in Milan were pathetically eager for news of studios 
in Rome, and a letter from Paris set the Via Marghutta 
buzzing. 
~ Laboring under inconceivable difficulties of finding ma- 
terials, models, or work space, Italian painters nonetheless 
find the market for finished work very good. Ersatz colors, 
and lack of other materials make life difficult for even those 
who were best prepared to meet a scarcity. De Chirico for 
instance, unable to find linseed oil had to ask a friendly 
American sergeant to swipe some from the quartermaster 
sorps. The shortage of models is equally serious. Girls who 
san make 3000 lire a day being friendly with their co- 
belligerents are not likely to work for painters at 300 lire 
a day. ; 

The cost of materials and their actual scarcity keeps the 
ze of paintings down. The content is also limited by the 
ck of models, restrictions on travel, and the absolute bar- 
ng of Italian artists from the war zone. But despite all 
imitations a great deal of work is going on. Naples, Rome, 
Milan, Florence, and Venice each has its own group of 
alleries and painters. Rome with half a dozen galleries showing 


modern art, and the largest collection of well known painters, 
retains its esthetic ascendancy. In quantity of work Milan and 
Venice follow. 


The art being produced is hard to categorize. Before the 
war, Italian critics did not hesitate to speak of metaphysical, 
cubist, fauve, expressionist, futurist, neo-classical, classical, 
aerodynamic, naturalist, verist, impressionist, and_ lyricist 
schools. But these schools rarely contained more than one 
good painter, and party lines were not drawn sharply. More- 
over a painter was considered unoriginal indeed if he had not 
changed styles several times. 

Writing of Italian painting today, it seems safer and easier 
to disregard all talk of schools. It is better to consider 
those individual painters who are interesting because they 
were known to us before, because their reputations are now 
high, or because their work is illustrative of a trend. For 
the Italians themselves, complete eclectics, any style done 
well is a good style. , 

Of the painters already known in the United States I shall 
discuss de Chirico, Severini, and Fini. De Pisis and Morandi 
because of their present high reputations also warrant treat- 
ment. Guttuso, de Angelis, and Scorzelli, though not yet 
well known, represent new currents of interest. 

Giorgio de Chirico is still the painter considered by 
Italians most likely to occupy a permanent place in the 
history of art. His position in the pantheon is no longer 
thought to be near Raphael, Tiepolo, or Guido Reni. Rather 
has it been shifted to that cold bench on which sit Luca 
Giordano, the Master of Madonna Vispa, and Pinelli. That 
he belongs now to history rather than to contemporary 
painting has become increasingly apparent. 

When the war began to move up the Italian peninsula 
de Chirico moved south from his Florentine home to meet 
the Allies in Rome. There he lives now among the other 
Roman ruins. His work, like everything else modern in 
Rome, is only a reflection of the past. 

The past reflected in de Chirico’s present work is the 
French 19th century. From the canvases leaning against the 
walls of his studio on the Via Gregoriana it is possible to 
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Leonor Fini: (above) illustration for the Marquis de Sade’s 
“Juliette”; (below) BuCRANIUM, 1943, oil. Coll. Peter Linda- 
mood, New York. “Fini’s one exhibition in Rome, in 1944, was 
not a success, not even of snobbism.” 
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make a fairly complete survey of the art of the school of 
Paris. With an admirable catholicity of taste de Chirice 
turns from Delacroix’s Horse Frightened by a Storm to Corot’s 
View of the Isola Teverana or Géricault’s Race of the Riderless 
Horses. Out of sheer virtuosity he has even done a Giorgio 
de Chirico painted as a Self-Portrait by Rembrandt. It is 
fortunate that his taste in painting is good. 

This system of pastiches has been theoretically justified by 
de Chirico. With the aid and incitement of his Russian wife. 
he published an essay in 1943 recapitulating a point he had 
begun to stress in 1919: that modern painters must of neces- 
sity find their roots in the traditions of composition, color, 
drawing and media of the old masters. That such a program 
has been broached in Italy at regular intervals since Cennino 
Cennini called in 1390 for a return to the great art of Giotto, 
that de Chirico was essentially repeating what he had begun 
to say years before, in no way detracted from the surprise 
of those sections of the Italian public who were accustomed 
to thinking of him as a very wild radical indeed. 

De Chirico’s present style, or lack of it, has in no way 
hurt his market. Three small exhibitions at the Gallery 
Margherita in 1944-45 sold out. An endless procession of 
horses, landscapes, and self portraits have been bought by 
those anxious to hedge against inflation by purchasing some- 
thing saleable on the American market. 

Sets designed by de Chirico for the ballet at the Roman 
Opera received the polite reception they deserved. 

It is curious to see, however, how wide the impact of 
his style has been. In the World’s Fair Mussolini was build- 
ing on the outskirts of Rome to celebrate the victory of 
the Axis, many of the structures are in de Chirico style. For 
example, the great Palace of Culture is composed simply 
of a series of de Chirico arches filled with lonely classical 
figures. But for the painter himself the only hope seems 
to be that in the course of retracing the history of art in 
pastiches he may eventually arrive again at his own style 
of 1911-18. 

Although de Chirico still maintains the majestic outlines 
of a Roman ruin, Gino Severini is now only a task for ar- 
chaeologists. The author of “Du Cubisme au Réalisme” has 
become a cubist again in the course of one of his regular 
triennial fluctuations. Taken up by the French in Rome, who 
consider him an authentic museum piece of the school of 
Paris, Severini has been exhibiting with some frequency. 
“Présence”, the French organ of cultural propaganda in Italy, 
has organized several shows of Severini’s Parisian period. 
Using works long hidden in the gentle old painter’s studio, 
the French were able to bring to light a number of striking 
pieces painted just after the last war. Work done by Severini 
during this war recaptures none of the freshness of twenty-five 
years ago. It seems easier to catch his fugitive style dead than 
alive. 

Although metaphysical painting has come and gone, it is 
a noteworthy peculiarity of Italian taste that the lineal de- 
scendants of the metaphysical school, the surrealists and the 
neo-romanticists, have failed to make any stir. This state of 
ignorance, blessed or damned as you wish, is so deep that 
to my knowledge there are in all Italy but two works of 
Salvador Dali. 

This curious restraint of taste may be observed from the 
total apathy with which the Italian public views the work 
of Leonor Fini. She is the only Italian painter whose work 
is better known abroad than at home. Belonging to the neo- 
romatic group of Bérard, Balthus, and Berman, she is ap- 
preciated on the level of HARPER’s BAZAAR by a chi-chi 
international set. During the war Fini has found herself almost: 
entirely cut off from her audience. 
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Such families as the automobile manufacturing Agnellis, 
vho bought Fini’s work, became acquainted with it in Paris. 
der main Italian patrons, in the highest degree compromised 
»y Fascism and the war, have gone into exile in Switzerland 
x Paris, leaving no large middle class group as inheritors 
yf their taste. Fini’s one exhibition in Rome, in 1944, was 
10t a success, not even of snobbism. Despite the fact that 
ier group of warm personal friends includes such discriminat- 
ng men as the poet Moravia, the critics Mario Praz and 
“dmund Wilson, and the writer Klaus Mann, Fini’s audience 
‘remains limited to a small group of intellectuals. 

Yet in the space that has intervened between her last 
exhibition at Julien Levy’s (1939) and the present time 
ini has improved tremendously. It appears to have been 
‘0 her advantage to have been cut off for some years from 
he continual necessity of surprising a fashionably bored 
audience. Painting ceaselessly, she has improved her technique 
and found a more personal content. Her Chat Manoul (1943) 
or L’enfant de Vile (1944) place her on the level of Christian 
Bérard, and in my opinion far beyond the efforts of a Tchelit- 
shew. Only Balthus, of whose new works there has been no 
report, may be better in this genre. 

One of Fini’s last completed works is a series of drawings 
done for a projected edition of the “Juliette” of the Marquis 
de Sade. Although her drawings have none of the clear 
rationalism of de Sade, that Benjamin Franklin of experi- 
mental perversion, they still possess a certain Italianate pas- 
sion of their own. 

The cult of the primitive has at last made its appearance 
in Italy. The official canonization of painters like Rousseau 
or Grandma Moses has hitherto been limited to France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. In Italy, where every parish 
church is a museum, where every family knows someone 
trained in an artistic handicraft, it seemed almost impossible 
to find anyone naive enough to qualify as a bona fide primi- 
tive. Yet on the Sicilian coast, where naiveté exists in abun- 
dance, talents were directed into the traditional patterns of 
regional folk arts. 

However, searchers have finally found on the island of 
Ischia a real primitive, the barber Giuseppe de Angelis. Be- 
sinning a few years ago with a limited collection of cheap 
colors, de Angelis paints on corrugated cardboard and wooden 
box sides. The lack of sizing on his surface, the abominable 
quality of the paints he can afford, and the economical thin- 
ning of colors give to his work a misty, grey tonality. Paint- 
ing from some postcards imported to Ischia just after 1900, 
which failed to attract the eye of the tourists and so remained 
in the stores, de Angelis has revived a world of pony carts, 
hustled women, and mustachioed men with derbies gazing 
over the Bay of Naples. The date of his source materials, 
and the dim tone his technique imparts to the work of de 
Angelis the air of rediscovered masterpieces. 

Lacking the imagination of Eilshemius, or the bold drawing 
of Kane, de Angelis nonetheless has the charm of photos in 
1 family album. A whispering campaign among collectors 
looking for bargains has started a boom from Naples to 
Milan. The old barber still gives his paintings away to friends, 
put has been known to charge strangers as much as 300 lire. 
Comparable to the position of Matisse in Paris, is that 
xf Filippo de Pisis in Venice. Living alternately in Venice 
ind Paris, he is in the tradition of such gallicised Italians as 
3oldini and de Nittis. Painting the studio world of table top 
andscapes, views from the mansards, and studio visitors, the 
e de Pisis continues the line of the macchiaiolesi, the Italian 


h color than with the speed and wit of notation. 
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pressionists. Like de Nittis or Boldini, he is concerned less: 


Using a palette of green and black on a buff ground de 
Pisis paints so that each individual brush mark displays 
itself. It is a system of calligraphy related to the style of 
fashion artists from Guys through Van Dongen and Eric. 
Between such charming pre-war works as_ the Quai des 
Tournelles (1937) or the Negro in the Studio of the same year 
and the latest group of works shown at the Piccola Gallery. 
Venice, the only difference is a certain heightening of color 
and a more dense covering of the surface of the canvas with 
pigment. The subject matter continues to be Venetian views, 
still-lifes and flowers. 

The style of sensitivity of which de Pisis remains the 
outstanding master makes up the largest numerical group of 
young Italian painters. Using every variation of color, draw- 
ing and handling, there are a host of painters who, as the 
bitter saying goes, have a fine sense of color. In a general 
way they correspond to our Kuniyoshis, Henry Varnum Poors, 
and Adolf Dehns. If not the best, one of the most typical is 
Orfeo Tamburi, who with the poet Ungaretti, has produced 
a miniature volume of drawings and poetry on the City of 
Rome. A sort of great grandchild of the views of Rome en- 
graved for northern tourists in the 17th century, the Tamburi- 
Ungaretti series combines a considerable lyrical sensitivity 
with a feeling for local color. 

It has been the habit for many years to write of the con- 
temporary art of Europe as if all painting were done in one 
or another modern vein. The closest reading of articles pub- 
lished in critical reviews in the last twenty years would fail 
to give an indication that the academy existed in any other 
way than as a kind of theoretical whipping boy. Yet it is 
clear that a good part of contemporary painting is in the 
straight line of academic tradition, and that most young 
painters start by going to an academy. It is hard to say 
exactly why a painter who chooses from the vocabulary of 
styles the cubist manner of 1915, the post-impressionist style 
of 1890, or the surrealist manner of 1928 should be more 
worthy of comment than one who modifies the style of 
Couture, von Menzel, or Puvis de Chavannes. 

Italy, which gave birth to the academy, has continued to 
turn out good academicians for 400 years. In the great tra- 
dition of the Carracci is Rafaello Scorzelli, a 22-year-old 
Neapolitan wiinderkind, born into a family of Milanese paint- 
ers. Neither the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, nor Yale, nor the 
Brera Academy have seen anything like Scorzelli for half 
a century. Whether handling crowds of larger than life size 
figures in a mural cartoon, or modeling a hippomachy in 
wax, Scorzelli does it with a mastery that makes him the 
technical equal of a Domenichino or a LeBrun. 

Sergio Ortolani, the learned and witty curator of painting 
at the Naples Museum, plays parlor games with visiting art 
historians by showing them photographs of Scorzelli’s work 
and asking for an attribution. The answer invariably credits 
the work to the hand of some great, but puzzlingly unidenti- 
fiable 17th century master. A delight to connoisseurs of draw- 
ing, Scorzelli’s work remains essentially meaningless. It is 
the beautifully senseless pole from which modern painters 
have moved. 

Against all this welter of minor painters bearing the 
tattered banners of forgotten movements, in all this potpourri 
of individual styles, two painters have appeared who, through 
the force of their talent and the exigencies of the moment 
have created a kind of enthusiasm. One is Giorgio Morandi 
an old-timer neglected until recently. The other is a young 
man, Renato Guttuso, who has initiated the only new move- 
ment to appear in Italy in twenty years. 

Like Pissarro, Morandi had no warm support until late 
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in his life. Born in Bologna in 1890, his style has remained 
the same since 1916. It is the climate of public taste which has 
changed to create a new enthusiasm for him, approaching the 
intensity and proportions of a cult. Morandi’s case is not like 
that of Max Weber, where public conscience attempts to make 
up to a painter the unwarranted neglect of other years. Mor- 
andi’s work is praised with the fervor of converts at a revival. 
His paintings, when they are offered for sale, are snapped up 
at enormous prices. The Palma Galleries in Rome got together 
an exhibition of Morandis in the fall of 1944. Not only were few 
works offered for sale, but private collectors agreed to part with 
their precious canvases for a few weeks only with the greatest 
reluctance. 

Beginning in 1911 as a painter in the first cubist style, 
Morandi by 1916 had begun to use the more simplified forms 
of the second cubist style. He retained, however, the brown 
color and analytical approach of the first cubist period. His 
dark brown color and formal composition place him in that 
line of serious painting that Bolognese have followed since 
Ludovico Carracci founded the Academy. Morandi, also a 
product of the Academy of Bologna, has remained there as 
an instructor of graphic arts. 

Thirty years ago Morandi moved into a little studio in 
the suburbs of Bologna and began to paint the bottles pre- 
sumably left over from the housewarming. He has been paint- 
ing those same bottles ever since. Some fifty have been used 
over and over in dozens of paintings. The bottles, generally 
empty, are painted clustered on a bare table in the half-light 
of the studio. Nor is Morandi completely limited; vases, 
plates, clay pipes, shards, and even candlesticks occasionally 
appear on the table. At moments Morandi goes so far as to 
paint what may be seen from the back window of his studio. 
This results in landscapes consisting of the back walls of 
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Severini, STILL-LIFE, oil, 1942. 


light of the day’s ambiguous hours. I do not know of any 
Morandi in which a living creature or human being appears. 

Compositionally the pictures are made of simple vertical 
and horizontal shapes, generally rectangular. While bounding 
lines are never very sharply marked, they tend to be straight, 
although short curved lines at corners are used. In color 
a typical Morandi runs the gamut between raw sienna and 
burnt umber. In the earlier still lifes bright colors are occa- 
sionally used in some circumscribed area, and the landscapes 
are lighter in value and admit shades of terra verte. The paint 
is applied in a fairly thick, even layer, neither smooth nor 
rough, nor thick nor thin. 

In short, Morandi with studied thoroughness, has gone to 
extreme lengths to avoid any striking color, any marked 
variation in value or texture, any unusual brushwork, any 
compositional exitement, or any interesting subject matter. 
The paintings deny the eye the least point d’appui. Only a 
painter completely learned in the tricks to create interest 
which artists have picked up since the renaissance could avoid 
including even one interesting passage in his work. Naive 
painters are always exciting: it takes an academician to be 
boring, and an absolute master like Morandi is needed to 
avoid even the crisp neatness of a Mondrian, the rhythmic 
strength of a Léger, or the trompe Toeil of a Lucioni. three 
painters who, until now, seemed to me to have reached points 
of absolute dullness. 

That Morandi should be accepted by a taste which already 
included Derain and Campigli is understandable, but the 
extreme enthusiasm he generates at the moment presents a 
deeper problem. Why then do the wives of the upper Fascist 
bureaucracy, the intellectuals who swallowed their convic- 
tions to become successful in Fascist Italy, and the students 


who were permitted to finish professional schools, trample each 
other at the doorway of a Morandi exhibition? 

The Italians have tried to explain it. Gastone Breddo, in 
an essay written in 1944 says that for Morandi morality has” 


other gray, stucco buildings, with blinds half drawn and 
without sign of human activity. These blind suburban rears 
are seen at some indefinite and unfruitful season by the wan 
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1ed into painting with the consequence that the work 
stripped of all ornament. As far back as 1939 Arnoldo 
caria wrote, “There is in Morandi’s world an ineffable 
erty . . . synonymous with humanity.” An Italian psycho- 
lyst, observing Morandi’s empty bottles hung from the 
me like so many sausages, remarked that the painter 
med obsessed with the acquisitive miserliness of an anal 
tic. 
‘hose Italians who have lost faith in the Fascist system 
which they so uselessly and dangerously compromised 
mselves, and who are as yet unable to have confidence in 
- new faith find the art of Morandi peculiarly soothing. 
th no love for the past and no hope for the future they 
1 an art of pessimistic quietism attractive. Inhuman, stripped 
adornment, composed only of the mild ordering of objects 
lected after all reason for their use or manipulation has 
sed, free of all parti pris or reference to the daily world, 
paintings of Morandi seem to answer precisely the esthetic 
ds of Italy’s bankrupt professional and intellectual classes. 
{bout eight months after the liberation of Naples, an as- 
iation of anti-fascist artists, comprising practically the 
ole of Neapolitan artistic society, organized an exhibition 
celebrate the liberation of the city. Several hundred works 
art by some forty painters and sculptors were shown. The 
eword to the catalogue, written by a radical painter, spoke 
burning words of the precious gift of liberty, and hailed 
chance to paint and speak with freedom. At last, one 
ght, the hidden works done in the privacy of anti-fascist 
dios, the documents of the artistic underground were 
ning to light. 
The forbidden art of Fascism turned out to be nothing 
re than a collection of views of Capri with or without nude 
dels, flower-pieces, and portraits. There was no hint of 
y social struggle, no bit of anti-fascist satire, nothing, in 
yrt, that might not have been shown in 1939 or 1929. Even 
- war, which had filled Naples’ days with foreign troops 
d her nights with fire and bombs, the war which had 
yught starvation and typhus to the city, entered only a 
y pictures. The war showed most clearly in a pleasant land- 


awing by Renato Guttuso 
-“GoTT MIT UNS”, published 
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scape which included in the middle ground some: twisted 
wrecks of burnt vehicles. 

This complete lack of what we call social realism con- 
tinues all over Italy with the exception of Renato Guttuso 
and his growing school. Born in 1905 in Palermo, he began 
to mix his anti-fascism and his painting in 1937 during the 
Italian intervention in Spain. In that year he painted a Shoot- 
ing in the Countryside which showed an unidentified group 
of civilians shooting another group of equally anonymous civil- 
ians. The work was sufficiently ambiguous to be purchased by 
the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna. It is rumored also 
that Guttuso at that time began to paint portraits of his friends 
in red scarves. 

Since then both Guttuso’s style and content have become 
clearer. With Kokoschka, Picasso, and Goya serving as his 
muses, Guttuso has begun a series of anti-fascist paintings. 
The first finished product in his new style is a book, “Gott 
mit uns”, commemorating the German massacre of the Fosse 
Ardeatine. The result is powerful, and, for Italy, quite start- 
lingly new. Despite howls of outraged critics of beautiful 
painting who find his bloody realism in cattivo gusto, Guttuso 
is carrying a section of young painters with him. As the 
primitive of the new Italian style of social realism, his im- 
portance to Italian art seems assured. Whether he will improve 
sufficiently to influence foreign artists remains to be seen. 

The picture of Italian art twenty years after the rise of 
Fascism is a depressing panorama of technique without con- 
tent, of a despair of the value of technique itself, of painting 
without conviction and talents halted in mid course with a 
striking unanimity. What would have happened to Italian 
art without Fascism is hard to say, and it is therefore difh- 
cult to evaluate precisely the effects of Fascism. The placing 
of blame for the state of art in Italy must wait for longer 
and more serious studies, but it seems clear that the net re- 
sult of twenty years of Fascism has been the strangulation 
of many eager beginnings and the production of a minor 
art filled with the gray lassitude of hopeless unoriginality. 
It was art which served as a habit to wile away the endless 


prospect of decay. 
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David Alfaro Siqueiros: DEMOCRACY BREAKING THE CHAINS OF FASCISM, cellulose paint on celotex, 1944, Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
Mexico City. In this building “Los tres Grandes” scream at the top of their lungs to see which can outshout the others. 


RENAISSANCE REVISITED By 


MEXICO has never offered the traveler the patented and 
framed tableaux that await him in lands that pride themselves 
on a well-packaged tourist trade. Mexican sights are in a con- 
tinuous state of mutation. As early as 1840 the Marquesa de 
Calderon de la Barca, a pioneer sightseer from the United 
States despite the hispanidad of her husband’s title, complains 
of the changes, and deftly notes what she believes to be the 
fast disappearing traits of lovely old Mexico. 

Lovely old Mexico is still fast disappearing today, and will 
as long as Mexicans insist on following their own counsel, 
regardless of what the tourist says. Even painters are more 
concerned with today’s work than with past successes. Though 
their murals are listed as a must in traveler’s handbooks and 
provide a modest living for a few garrulous guides, the artists 
refuse to feel enshrined; as a result, Mexican painting is far 
from static. 

The mural renaissance started some twenty-five years ago 
in June 1920, when José Vasconcelos, then President of the 
University and later Secretary of Education, commissioned 
Roberto Montenegro and Xavier Guerrero to decorate the walls 
of the ex-church of San Pedro y Pablo. Painted in tempera, 
the mural extends charming garlands of stylized birds and 
flowers over arches and pilasters. Rivera called it “potted” 
rather than painted, as the scheme leans to the curlicues found 
on much Mexican pottery. 

Diego Rivera returned to the patria in July 1921. Painted 
in encaustic, patterned after the Byzantine mosaics he had 
admired in Italy, his first mural was completed by March 1923, 

In May 1922, Lombardo Toledano, Director of the Escuela 
Preparatoria and future labor leader, commissioned a group 
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of younger men, de la Canal, Revueltas, Leal, Cahero, myself 
to paint murals in the school. That of Cahero, an encaustie 
and mine, a fresco, were completed by the end of 1922. 

In September 1922, de la Cueva and Siqueiros arrived fron 
Kurope. Siqueiros set to work in the same staircase of the same 
school, beginning to paint in encaustic, later switching to fresco 
In July 1923, Orozco began his first mural, a fresco, on the 
walls of the main patio, Both works were violently brough 
to a halt by an uprising of students in June 1924 that left then 
stoned and mutilated. 

The brand new Ministry of Education was turned over t 
the artists in March 1923; Rivera was ordered to paint the 
first court, while de la Cueva, Guerrero, and myself were giver 
the second court to decorate, a first try at communal work 

With an urge to brush time against the grain, I revisited the 
buildings where the movement started. To point the changes 
this short survey describes the present state of the walls paintec 
over twenty years ago, contrasting them with the latest croy 
of murals, mostly still in the making in the winter of 1945-46 

San Pedro y Pablo, dedicated by Vasconcelos as a public 
hall, has been transformed again, this time into a public library 
This new function has blocked the decorative walls of the nave 
with tiers of bookcases and superimposed balconies of dark 
wood that slice the verticality of the polychrome columns, stil 
rich with garlands of pomegranates, bluebirds, blackbirds 
cornflowers, and camelias. 

The workshop of the mural group was the cubicle of the 
back of the auditorium of the Preparatoria. On the low thicl 
round columns, patches of discoloration on the gray stone stil 
mark the spots where our first fresco trials were made in 1922 
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n the auditorium proper Rivera’s first mural, Creation, is 
carcely any longer a truthful witness of the seething élan 
rat saw it born. The distinguished geometric planning is still 
erceived, but the wax mixed with the pigment has opaqued, 
ulling the once intense chromas. 

The Orozco patio is of course beautiful, only it seems that 
ime has frozen to a stop what once had depth and movement. 
‘o recapture the thrill of the work in the making, one should 
e able to discern under a mortar become translucent the layers 
f superimposed subjects that succeeded each other on the same 
tretch of wall as the artist worked, wrecked the work, and tried 
gain, bent on an expedition to reach the toison d’or of style. 
nly The Strike obeys the rules of a plastic palimpsest, dis- 
losing over the red banner held by two workers a fragment 
f the earlier theme, the giant head of the destroyed Christ 
surning His Cross. 

Going up the main stairs, I pass the fresco that I painted 
here twenty-four years ago; I can look at it objectively as 
t is not mine anymore, but rather the work of an adolescent 
yho dreamt long and deep before the battlepiece of Ucello, 
idden at the time in the small room where Italian primitives 
vere side-tracked by curators of the Louvre, who far preferred 
rarlo Dolci. : 

The fresco is intact, except for the exertions 6f unkind stu- 
lents. The light washes and reserves of white mortar proved 
90 much a temptation to scribblers. A generous quota of 
nustaches and eyeglasses has been added to faces; the despair 
n the eyes of the massacred Indians is underlined by a Niagara 
f teardrops coarsely sketched in chalk. 

On the top floor the Orozco frescoes on revolutionary themes 
re as maculate with graffiti and doodles as if they were not 
evered by critics, widely reproduced and admired. On this 
isit Rearguard and Adieu to the Mother were disfigured by 
latant slogans to insure the election of a college queen, “Pom- 
ia para reina’. A zealous janitor rubs off such offending 
dditions, but not always with the light hand of a mural 
levotee. 

The staircase of the last court still testifies to the action 
irected against the first Siqueiros frescoes, when enraged 
tudents bent on championing “beauty” stoned the ugly giants. 
‘oday the more mutilated portions have been neatly chiseled 
ut. What remains of the mat frescoes, delicately modeled 
rown on brown, contrasts with the oily and varnished texture 
f the makeshift repairs. 

In the Ministry of Education, the open archway that divided 
ne inner court into patios is being torn down to make room 
or an opaque box-like partition that will hide elevator shafts. 
t is as awkward as it must be exceptional to see architecture 
hot from under the mural that rides it. Because sound mural 
ainting obeys the optical rules that the architecture dictates, 
1e change will negate originally correct formulations of scale 
nd color. 

The ground floor frescoes, painted “a la mode Teotthua- 
ana’, by Rivera—brushing pigment mixed with nopal juice 
n a thin film of pure lime—have suffered from this unusual 
.chnical departure. The sand packed underneath has burst 
irough the film of painted lime, each grain leaving a micro- 
sopic patch of white. As a result, the early Tehuantepec and 
ining scenes fade as if seen through a thickness of tracing 
aper. The later Corrido series on the top floor, done in the 
sunder Italian medium, have suffered in turn from the weak- 
ess of the architecture. The walls are rent with cracks that 
lso split apart the painted personages. To add confusion, each 
ack is scientifically recorded, bridged by dated paper stickers, 
yme already burst as the cracks widen. 

‘These walls have also met with doodlers, would-be wits, and 
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Diego Rivera: MAN AT THE CROSSROADS OF SOCIALISM AND CAPI- 
TALISM, fresco panel, 1934. Now in the Palacio de Bellas Artes. 
Below: Early Rivera frescoes on the first floor of the building 
of the Ministry of Public Education, Mexico City. 


Rivera: PREHISPANIC MARKET OF TLATELOLCO (detail), fresco 
panel, 1945. National Palace. Data from recent excavations. 
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Siqueiros: Work in progress in the Treasury Building, Mexico 
City. The scaffolding with its widely placed planks affords two 
advantages: “It allows the daylight to filter in from under, and 


keeps out chicken-hearted admirers after their first visit.” 


Jose Clemente Orozco: VISION OF THE APOCALYPSE (detail), 
fresco, 1944, Church of Jesus, Mexico City. “Shrouded ana 
desperate forms.” 
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plain defacers. A crop of scratched-in swastikas answers the 
painted crop of red stars; jokes of the privy type thrive or 
nude allegories. 

The second patio, originally given to Amado de la Cueva 
Xavier Guerrero and myself for a first attempt at communal! 
painting, is crammed with building material, just as it was 
when we were at work. Scaffolds sprout from eviscerated floors 
planks, crates, and rolls of petates pile high against the frescoes. 
I rather liked the implication: People feel more concern for 
a near future than an academic interest in the near past. And, 
at least the day I was there, not a sight-seer besides myself. 

Among the plentiful crop of new murals, those of Orozco, 
Rivera, and Siqueiros can be singled out, their names being 
best known in the United States. 

In Boston the Lowells talk to the Cabots and they only to 
God. In Mexico, “Los tres grandes” scream at the top of their 
lungs in a contest to see which can outshout the others, in 
the three neighbouring panels that fate, or a witty sponsor, 
commissioned for the Palacio de Bellas Artes. This execrable 
building did put all three in bad humor. A polychrome art- 
nouveau interior, with enameled orange cupolas and peacock 
blue skylights, it reeks of the blatant assertions of world fairs 
long ago sold to the wreckers. The building offers only cramped 
mural space, behind pilasters and balconies, finely visible only 
at arm’s length. 

Ciceroni lie in ambush before the murals, tempting the 
tourist with chairs strategically facing the wall and a memo- 
rized patter. Favorite is the Rivera, a shrunken replica of the 
destroyed Radio City Fresco, in front of which the New York 
scandal is rehashed. The many careful portraits, pyramiding 
like apples on a tray, the skimpy bodies hiding behind loqua- 
cious streamers and slogans, remind one of 19th-century French 
political cartooning. Despite the size, the craft remains ex- 
quisite. In a public lecture held on the premises this past 
August, Rivera disclosed to his baffled audience that the panel 
contains a detailed prophecy of atomic power. As to frescoes 
of his colleagues, not denying their artistry, he dismissed that 
of Orozco as representing “men without shirts clubbing men 
with shirts”, and that of Siqueiros, Democracy Breaking the 
Chains of Fascism, as “one giant commonplace.” 

The bulk of Orozco’s mural work is to be seen in Guadala- 
jara, capital of his native state. The major ensemble is that 
of the ancient Hospicio; the robust architecture cringes from 
his brush as from an earthquake. From the cupola falls a 
flaming cadaver Prometheus or Icarus. On the vault, a colossal 
Cortez embodies mechanical war and conquest, on the walls 
savage redskins and mechanized robots pound the ground, gray 
monochromes more blatant than flags. In twin half-lunettes, 
caravels glide over a turquoise ocean, blown by an inhuman 
wind towards the black void ahead. . 

This terrifying sermon addresses itself paradoxically to the 
only lodgers on the giant premises, state-endowed orphan chil- 
dren who pay no heed to the loud Cassandra, but instead lazily 
people the old patio, pile pebbles, chew fingers, scratch their 
heads, or merely lie in the bountiful sunlight. 

In Mexico City Orozco has for lack of an inclusive contract, 
left unfinished the decoration of the Church of Jesus, annex 
of the ancient hospital that Cortez himself endowed. On its 
vaults the scarlet Prostitute rides the apocalyptic Beast, the 
monstrous grasshoppers with manes like women’s hair chew 
the world naked. Desiccated limbs, headless torsos, shrouded 
and desperate forms crawl under a sky become heavier than 
the earth, pregnant with a hail of twisted steel girders scattered 
by the hoofs of the four horses, their riders hidden by the 
animal bellies distorted as storm clouds. 


Rivera has staked for himself the whole of the National 
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rozC0O: EARTH, AIR, FIRE, 
ATER, 1938. Fresco in the 
ome of the Orphanage 
Tospice) of Guadalajara. 


alace, and, with a caution born of previous mishaps with 
uildings that split apart and patrons in revolt, chose to do 
ue fresco on false walls. The mortar is trowelled into shallow 
etal troughs, half sunk into the wall, but movable if the need 
ises. As they fail to fit the scalloped outline of the door 
ames, the panels, despite the compositional care of the 
linter, suggest a show of easel pictures, beautiful ones, huge 
id heavy ones certainly. The main drawback is that this 
ecaution opens the way for the future removal of the frescoes 
om the walls, and their eventual disposition, shorn of their 
tural habitat, in a mere museum. 

In the staircase of the same palace, painted over a decade 
o, the artist modeled in black before applying the local 
lor; now the film of gray comes through to disturb the 
lychrome balance. Today Diego Rivera paints with pure 
lor, the transparent washes made more intense as the mortar 
rdens to marble white. For contrast, the high dado of the 
w work is of cement of a normal putty value, painted with 
mochrome false bas-reliefs. 

What Rivera is painting in the National Palace keeps the 
cheologists breathless. The first two panels relate to archaic 
ltures, of whose remains the painter has a copious collection, 
eferring them to the sophisticated Maya culture, and to the 
er socially stiffened theocracies of the Mexican plateau. 
Just finished, the third panel, breath-taking in its scope, 
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resurrects the merchants and buyers who thronged the market 
of Tlatelolco, after data furnished by recent excavations of 
the site. The background is a panorama of the pre-Hispanic 
capital, based on aerial photographs of the modern city, so 
close is the identity of plans from a height where a church 
cannot be told from the pagan temple it supplanted, nor a 
main artery from the antique waterway. 

A motley crowd mills in front of the risen Tenochtitlan, 
herb merchants, dog butchers, witch doctors, tattooed prosti- 
tutes and cannibal priests. Lower still, at our eye-level and 
most exquisite of all in treatment, are tiny objects and shreds 
of refuse that litter the foreground, bitten, spat and trampled 
fruit pulp, a toy clay dog on wheels, the only use known for 
this device in an otherwise wheel-less civilization. 

Rivera is so bent on completing his record of Mexican 
history, that story-telling has no more plastic terrors in store 
for him. Paris may frown on his present work, sophisticates 
sniff at its matter-of-fact craft, fans of abstraction sneer that 
photography is just around the corner. Rivera doggedly pur- 
sues his way to a conclusion that may mean a truly American 
style. 

Siqueiros has published much of late; his opinions may 
be summed up by the statement that murals are closer to 
moving pictures than to easel painting. While the latter pre- 
sumes a single point-of-view, films move in front of an 
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immobile onlooker, and murals though immobile, attract a 
spectator in motion. Thus, the idea that the mural is serf to 
architecture is replaced by that of the mural as a dynamic 
unit that forcefully provides itself with room in its otherwise 
inert habitat. 

Siqueiros is practising his theories in the Treasury Building. 
In spite of its moneyed title, it is an old colonial palace, of a 
stylistic simplicity that borders on the primitive with marks 
of a soothing laissez-faire everywhere. The painter has fallen 
heir to a vaulted ceiling between two open courtyards, curved 
both in width and in length, that promises perspective deforma- 
tions aplenty, to be countered by drawing deformations. The 
two end walls are V-shaped to fit a floor plan that is a maze 
of diagonals, a staircase with 90 degree turns and bifurcating 
slopes that blur both plumb and level. The plan lends itself 
ideally to further twisting and the optical illusions that are 
the means of Siqueiros’ modern baroque. 

At this stage, the walls are upholstered with celotex, rough 
side outwards, none too rough for the rough treatment still 
to come. A small model that duplicates in scale the complex- 
ities of the architecture is painted concurrently with the mural 
—added to, subtracted from, complete one day and whitewashed 
the next, in accord with a pioneering optical research that 
recognizes no precedent. A rickety ladder takes one to just 
under the high ceiling to a false floor of planks, so widely 
spaced that a body might easily fall between them to certain 
maiming on the stone staircase, way below. A device with two 
advantages, it allows the daylight to filter in from under, and 
keeps out chicken-hearted admirers after their first visit. 

Siqueiros does not use the much advertised Duco anymore. 
A need for authentically mat surfaces, essential to the great 
size and double curvature of the wall, leads him to prepare 
his own paint, blended with sugar cane fiber to intensify the 
roughness of the texture. This search for tactile strength 
removes Siqueiros from his early heroes; Masaccio and the 
uniform smoothness of fresco buono he deems archaic, and 
tags Ingres as too exclusively an intellectual planner. 
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David Alfaro Siqueiros: EL 
DICTATOR SANTA-ANNA, detail 
of unfinished mural. 


The rape of the architecture is begun; the ceiling is split 
in two by compositional lines and, hinged at the end walls, 
opens skywise to prolong their vertical towards an infinite, 
From this illusive stratosphere down one side falls a hail of 
crystal shapes and cylindrical forms outlined in white on the 
red background. Bold color strokes begin their metamorphosis 
into a maze of men entwined with horses, the roll call of 
Mexico’s traitors and collaborationists doomed by the painter 
to an unspecified hell. On the opposite wall another mess of 
manes and torsos speeding upwards will symbolize the national 
heroes that the artist ushers to some Marxist paradise. The 
completed subject thus will function when the two contrasting 
currents are joined, like a gigantic wheel of fortune, to carry 
vertically, in water-wheel fashion, the personae of Mexican 
history, horses, swords, epaulettes, loves and hatreds and all, 
to a zenith of glory, and dump a corresponding load to an 
underworld. 

For Mexicans, news of the art season is not the frescoes 
being painted, a routine long since taken for granted, unless 
they be by foreigners, as in the case of George Biddle, whose 
new fresco in the Supreme Court Building has raised an 
animated controversy. The rediscovery of the mid-19th century 
muralist Juan Cordero also has aroused much comment, A 
show of his easel work at the Palacio de Bellas Artes led to a 
reappraisal of his tempera murals in the churches of the capital, 
painted with zest on walls and cupolas as large as those painted 
today. Like all important work, that of Cordero divided the 
critics. Rivera championed it in a public lecture, while 
Siqueiros attacked it in magazine articles. The fact remains 
that his work bridges with honor one of the weakest moments 
of Mexican tradition, when the magnificent crop of colonial 
murals had long been gathered in, and the modern renaissance 
was not foreseen. 

Thus, adding a new stratum of murals to an already sub- 
stantial sum of works, this year adds also to the woes of critics 
who think it is high time for the renaissance to stay put, so 
as to give them a chance to utter definitive estimates 
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Jharles Howard: HIEROGLYPH, gouache, 1941. In the collection of Adeline Kent, San Francisco, California. 


WHAT GONCERNS ME 


“HE language of a modern artist is the language of people 
vho are living. It refers to the whole world, everything in it, 
he little and the big and the medium sized, what’s over the 
arth and underneath, the insects, the birds, the trees, the 
ninerals, fish, mountains, the motes in the eye—all these 
hings and the million million more: accidents, hazards and 
he unconsidered. It is expressive of what these things have 
lone to mankind and what man makes of them: their totemic 
ignificance, their poetry and their everyday use. It is where 
ve start, and it is our experience. We understand, if we want 
o, and all that is necessary is an open mind. 

The railroad that runs from Venice to Milan passes near 
he small hinterland town of Castelfranco. There was a picture 
here that I had seen mentioned in the guide-book. I thought, if 
ime could be managed, perhaps I ought to make the effort to 
ee it—between trains, so to speak. I was in a hurry, I was 
oung. There was a lot else planned. 

It was a charming day, about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
think. I remember a gateway through a medieval wall, and a 
obbled street to the church. When I entered, there was no one 
fithin except the sacristan. He was down near the altar, and 
faved me grandly to him. Fixing a chair against one side of 
he apse, he bowed. I sat down. It was like being in a set-piece. 
Vith a flourish, he swept aside a large curtain hanging opposite. 

I looked at the picture for a quarter of an hour. I looked 
t nothing else. It may be that I thought of all the other 
ictures I had been looking at in Italy, when I had been 
pending time in galleries that should by rights have been 
pent on something else, writing a novel, say. It may be that 
ruminated on the somber, analytical, philosophical approach 
f the Florentine painters, and then of the free, warm, romantic 
srvor of Venice. I think it is fairly certain that I realized 
ven in those few minutes that here, in this picture before me, 
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By CHARLES HOWARD 


was a combination of both these approaches, that here for 
once was a synthesis. 

Well, really I don’t remember what I thought. I don’t know 
what my state of mind was. I only know for sure that I was 
not a painter then, nor had I any idea of becoming one. 

After a while I simply got up and left. I went out of the 
church and down the street to the walled gate. When I was 
outside the town, on the road in the calm sun-lit air, with 
the trees and the fields, I had a quick and sudden reaction, 
and was violently ill. 

I cut the tour at once and hurried immediately back to 
Paris, to begin painting. I have been painting whenever I 
could ever since. 

I paint as much as I can. It is a wearing occupation. Paint 
itself is an unimaginative substance, and the affair of putting 
it on a support is enervating. But it is an obsession for me 
to paint, and I am exceedingly restless when I don't. 

And there is always the obsessive subject. 

I make many small drawings, automatic and otherwise. I 
make a lot of these drawings in my head. It isn’t a question 
of copying, but of remembering. I am astonished at the 
amount of material which is lying around. You see it on any 
walk through the streets and fields, on the shores and in the 
woods. A lot comes from waste things, the amiable objects 
that people throw away, the shapes left over after the fine, 
neat arbitrary palaces of our civilization have been made. 
They are very revealing shapes. 

These sorts of notes go on like a soliloquy without end, 
awake or asleep. Then, sooner or later, as if from nowhere, 
some association will suddenly come alive—a tiny spark, a 
flash, a momentary passion. That will be the beginning of a 
picture, and from there on the wheels grind. I will go through 
literally hundreds of drawings and trials, pulling and pushing, 
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Charles Howard, THE “MERCEDES”, watercolor, 1945. In the 
collection of the San Francisco Museum of Art. 


simplifying and elaborating, erasing, redrawing, setting traps, 
springing them, discarding, planning, memorizing. In my 
mind’s eye I'll know absolutely what should be there, and 
with patience and deep looking I set myself to draw it out. 

All this goes on before any paint actually gets on the canvas. 
Every line, shape, color, gradation is screened and caressed 
until it is there, a laborious method of working, I'll agree, 
in which the so-called fun of painting is not apparent. Actually 
it is not there. I do not get what you might call fun out of 
painting. It is not a frisky business. It is drudgery. It is a 
tedious, circuitous battle with an intractable medium. It is 
disappointing at every turn, painstaking as one may be, and 
using every bit of experience and adroitness that one may. 
I suppose that’s why I am what is known as a slow painter. 
I look more than I paint, and I struggle with the paint and 
with myself. No, it is not an easeful pursuit. 

When you paint this way you have a strong sense that the 
endless spiral of completion swings around slowly; the tension 
mounts, the passion closes in, the painting starts to make itself, 
It takes a long time to get to that point; it is near the end, 
and when it does come it doesn’t last long. And you get back 
only a fraction of what you originally saw. The drama is only 
partially revealed; only a facet of the subject is divulged. 
But even with that, it is utterly and completely rewarding. Or 
so it seems for a few minutes. Then you start again. 

I’ve always found it difficult to keep track of my pictures 
once I can no longer work on them. I have tried occasionally, 
but my mind is not on it. The cord once broken, my interest 
goes; or rather the interest is of a different kind, and to a 
degree worldly. Yet I am aware that the pictures “look” 
better if there are a dozen or so together, as if they complete, 
or tend to complete, one another. In a sense they do. They 
are links in a chain. They are not isolated or disconnected, 
far from it. Nor are they individual pieces turned out on a 
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factory belt, all complete and nicely packaged for exhibition 
here and there. They are closely related, regardless of and 
quite apart from style and presentation. They are in fact all 
portraits of the same general subject, of the same idea, carried 
as far as I am able at the time. 

Pictures are sometimes spoken of as communicating, or of 
being communications. I have no sense of that, so far as my 
own pictures are concerned, They are not messages. I am not 
telling anybody anything he doesn’t already know, nor drawing 
attention to something special and reserved. I do not belong 
to an élite. I don’t uncover secrets. I am dealing with material 
which is the possession of all people, presenting it with the 
fundamental anonymity of a human being on the face of the 
earth. I make pictures with shapes common to man anywhere, 
of any race, of any generation, regardless of time. I leave 
myself open for these shapes. 

When I first went to London, in 1933, I suddenly found 
it impossible to make pictures. I could paint all right, but 
the picture eluded me. I sweated and rationalized, but the 
paintings remained blind, and only with considerable embar- 
rassment could I force myself to finish them. When I found 
the trouble, its resolution was also implied. I had for some 
time been living in a city where everything had seemed easy to 
paint, where you could go out into the street and in a couple 
of blocks get a dozen ideas. It was a stimulating place, like 
a cocktail. If you ran dry you simply went out-doors and 
there it was. You turned it on like a faucet. It was wonderful, 
and easy as pie. Nothing to it, and who was I to recognize 
the lightness? I was used to it, and dependent on it, the fair 
enchantment. 

That could have gone on for the rest of my life, I fancy, 
and probably I would have liked it a lot. I count myself 
fortunate that it didn’t. For my time of life, I had been there 
long enough, though when I left I didn’t know it. I'd got 
into trivial habits. It took a simple accident of displacement 
to indicate the existence of far richer ore, lying there for 
free and the taking. The following years of close work finding 
a way to mine the ore were worth it. Now I can return 
blithely enough to New York, but the fun and games are far 
behind. 

Another thing happened in the thirties. Like a good many 
other people I was overwhelmed by political theory. The 
pattern was perhaps not unusual—arguments, refusal, cause, 
consequence, inevitable conviction, and the following urgency 
to reconcile one’s own activity—but the shock was telling. 
I saw its effects on other artists as bewildered and desperate 
as myself. Some were abandoning themselves to extraneous 
subject-matter; others dutifully followed the various dicta of 
interested individuals; still others gave up production alto- 
gether. It was an anxious and vociferous period in our time. 
But however others solved the problem to their own satis-_ 
faction, painting as such had to remain the central point for 
me. I became an abstractionist. The way I understood it, what 
we needed, fundamentally and ideally, was order. And I 
thought also that these things, to be of good-will, should 
start at home. I set out to find them for myself, as a painter. 
Abstraction was order and logic, so I became, just like that, 
full of logic, an abstractionist. 

That interlude lasted just about a year, or until I realized 
I was losing picture after picture. Regardless of the worthiness 
of the intention, and aside from whether or not I was trying 
to work under an original pictorial misconception, it was clear. 
that overt, effortful and conscious admonition on the one 
hand, or extrovert and purposeful abstraction on the other, 


were not my pigeon. I gave up both overnight, and have 
never returned. 
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Charles Howard: PRESCIENCE, oil, 1942-43. In the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Charles Howard: piscovery, gouache, 1937. Collection of the Art of this Century Gallery, New York City. 
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MASTER PLANS FOR MASTER POLITICIANS 


By GEORGE HOWE 


WHERE do architects and planners stand today? More specifi- 
cally, what is the position of the architect-planner as distin- 
guished from other planners; what is his relation to over-all 
planning, which is inseparable from government action at all 
levels? For want of a more specific term I shall call this gov- 
ernment-planning. What I mean by government-planning will 
appear as I go along. 

First let’s consider where planning in general stands. Plan- 
ning stands about where alchemy stood in the 18th century. 
On the basis of a still unorganized science—the science of gov- 
ernment-planning—it promises wealth, health and happiness. 
Even its operative symbolism is reminiscent. As elements of the 
“project,” the opus, we have first the “new material,” shall 
we say materia prima, and then its transmutation into social 
satisfaction and economic benefit, shall we say the philosopher’s 
stone and liquid gold? 

This comparison is not intended as ridicule. It is well-known 
that alchemy was inspired by high purpose and served a useful 
one. Recall Carl Jung’s chapter on “The Idea of Redemption 
in Alchemy” as a part of the unending struggle of the collective 
unconscious to emerge into the light. The necessary qualifica- 
tions of a good alchemist as set down in the Liber Perfecti 
Magisterti would fit a good architect-planner about as well. 
“He must have a subtle mind and possess sufficient knowledge 
of the metals and minerals. But he may not have a coarse and 
hard mind, nor may he be greedy and avaricious, undecided 
and vacillating: furthermore he may not be in a hurry nor may 
he be conceited; on the contrary, he must be firmly resolved, 
tenacious, patient, mild, long-suffering and moderate.” The 
best among these paragons were conscious of the obstructive 
complication of their laboratory operations. One of their 
sayings was, “Thou seekest hard and findest not. Perhaps thou 
wilt find if thou dost not seek.” It sounds rather like one of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s jabs at Moses the Mole. 

When chemistry became a science the alchemist became an 
experimental chemist. When government-planning becomes a 
science the architect-planner may become an experimental 
government-planner, That time has not yet come. 

Government-planning has gone only a short way toward 


Le Corbusier and Jeanneret: The Voisin plan for rebuilding 
Paris, 1922. “Splendid disregard for all practical impediments 
to execution.” Photo, Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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becoming a science. Of its three modes of action—political 
legislative and administrative—the first is an imaginative art 
the second is the projection of concepts as formula and th 
third is the building of laboratories where formulae can b 
tested and generalized. Imagination has not gone far enough it 
government planning. We cannot yet clearly formulate ow 
ideas nor build laboratories to test them. 

The architect-planner is faced by a double necessity. A 
artist his imagination must run ahead of reality. As techniciar 
he must work with texts and in laboratories that seem to hin 
and are in fact inadequate. In whatever one reads about plan 
ning it is obvious that imagination is hampered at every turr 
by the insufficiency of legislation and administrative machin 
ery. Political action must be the architect-planner’s firs! 
interest, 

Administrative and technical agencies are of course them. 
selves fully conscious of the need for enabling legislation but 
even so they can consider it only under legislative authority, 
Fortunately the need of appropriations for planning is no 
recognized. The Advance Planning Program of the Public 
Buildings Administration was authorized by Congress in 1943. 
This research into requirements, standards and procedures in 
government construction was confined primarily to public 
buildings as such, but it is impossible to consider these without 
relation to public roads, community facilities, and planning 
problems in general. 

The results of the studies covering these related parts of the 
research program are contained in the “Statement of W. E. 
Reynolds, Commissioner of Public Buildings, before the Publie 
Buildings and Grounds Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives” under the title “Post-War Urban Redevelopment.” It 
is a clear, concise and comprehensive recapitulation of urban 
planning problems in their social, administrative and economic 
aspects and definitely states his opinion on national responsi- 
bility with respect to them. “These problems are not insur 
mountable,” he concludes. “We have the opportunity and we 
have the ability to do a good job of rebuilding our cities, 
We cannot avoid some national responsibility to do just that.” 

In the field of existing legislation and administration a great 


Le Corbusier: Plan (now being executed) for the rebuildin 
of St. Die, the North African coast town totally destroyee 
during the war. Courtesy, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 
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‘rank Lloyd Wright: Model for Broadacre City, “ 


I venture to state that (Wright's and Corbusier’s) impractical plans and 


yords have done indirectly as much as all the practical together to bring the legislative and administrative machinery of 
fanning to the point it has reached today.” Photo, Milwaukee Art Institute, where the model was exhibited recently. 


sal of valuable experience has been gained during the war 
| providing community facilities in collaboration with local 
yencies, architects and engineers through the War Public 
‘orks Program authorized under the Lanham Act and admin- 
tered by the Federal Works Agency. A Bureau of Commu- 
ty Facilities, headed by a Commissioner, has recently been 
t up by the Administrator on a parity with the Public 
uildings and Public Roads Administrations to round out the 
gency’s operating organization. Recently, too, Congress has 
ithorized the Administrator under the War Mobilization and 
econversion Act to loan or advance funds to States and 
her non-Federal agencies for the preparation of complete 
signs for public works provided they conform to over-all 
ate, local, or regional plans under properly constituted 
ithorities. 

These developments promise well for the not distant future. 
ut of legislative authority and administrative experience the 
cessary machinery for the realization of large-scale plans may 
Il emerge. When it becomes effective, and I believe it may 
ome so in the post-war period, the technical services of the 
chitect-planner will be in demand. With this situation he 
ight rest content, but he should not. He differs from all other 
anners, political, social, economic, and legal in one important 
spect. He is, as the name architect-planner implies, more 
an artist than any of the others. 

The inherent nature of art may elude analysis but qualita- 
ely it has been well-defined through its purpose in society 
the philosopher Edgar Singer. “Only the art whose purpose 
to change the purposes of the beings to whom it is addressed 
fine (‘free’ or ‘freeing’) art,” he wrote in his essay “Esthetic 
d the Rational Ideal,” and again, “The artist must be a mes- 
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senger of discontent,” and again, “The artist creates no new 
ideals” (Singer refers to ideals external to art, let me inter- 
polate) ; “he creates the creators of ideals.” Obviously this is 
not the facile art of the eclectics and the city beautiful. 

It is rather the fashion nowadays to scoff at plans that are 
not practical. By practical plans are meant presumably those 
that fall within the immediate or not too remote social, political, 
economic and legal possibilities. In an article on “The Political 
Art of Planning” Dean Hudnut last year made scholarly fun 
of the master plans buried in the Planning Library at Harvard. 
Yet it is obvious from a recent controversy in the public press 
that even the most modest proposals of architect-planners are 
beyond the scope of the practical-minded. Nor is it recorded 
that they ever liked artists any more than they like them now. 
They sent Phidias to jail for his part in directing the public 
works of Pericles, and Baron Haussman, who carried out 
Napoleon III’s plan for a city supposedly safe from the fury 
of mobs and external enemies, had no use at all for architect- 
planners. “As artists,” he wrote, they “had little concern for 
expenses. I might add that in general they possessed neither 
the knowledge required for drawing up an estimate nor the 
careful and detailed attention which is needed for checking a 
bill.” 

Architect-planners resent these still current imputations but 
they must admit that others who are not architects can prepare 
estimates and check bills at least as well as they. These others 
have the further advantage in the eyes of the practical-minded 
that they do not raise difficult questions involving things 
which, as the respectable citizens of Athens complained of the 
works of Pericles, “cost a world of money.” These questions 
it is the function and duty of architect-planners to raise. 
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There are two great showmen living and working today who 
are also great architect-planners. Each has produced a planning 
pattern to meet the challenging problem of our time: how to 
tie the pattern of speed and power represented by the New 
York parkway system and the Tennessee Valley project into 
the pattern of human living. Each foresees a different solution. 
The American of the plains prophesies the abandonment or 
rurification of the city; the European on a crowded continent 
prophesies its rebuilding. 

Their plans have one great quality in common. Though they 
purport to be founded in present realities, their chief claim to 
fame is their splendid disregard for all practical impediments 
to their execution. They transcend the momentary limits of 
social, political, economic and legal possibility and yet, or 
perhaps therefore, their authors are better known to the world 
at large than any of their fellows. Nor are their plans buried 
in Planning Libraries. They are very much a part of the art 
of political action. I am speaking of course of Broadacre City 
and the 1922 Plan of Paris, and their authors, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Le Corbusier. 

With lip and pen and picture these two have tirelessly stated 
the cause and the case of the architect-planner, always with 
emphasis on the role of the artist in society. I venture to state 
that their impractical plans and words have done indirectly 
as much as all the practical together to bring the legislative 
and administrative machinery of planning to the point it has 
reached today. 

At the risk of seeming frivolous I am going to recall the 
story of Dinocrates, told by Vitruvius in one of the amusing 
introductory passages that lard the lean meat of his technical 
treatise. I offer it only by way of parable. 

Dinocrates was an architect-planner of the time of Alexander 
the Great who anticipated by twenty-three hundred years Sal- 
vador Dali’s personal publicity stunts and the popular appeal 
of Gutzon Borglum’s images carved out of mountains. He had 
a city plan to propose to the king and approached him at first 
with the usual letters of introduction to important personages. 
As still so often happens they put him off with fair promises 
until his patience was exhausted and he decided to attract 
attention to himself in his own way. Vitruvius thus tells what 
he did: 

“He was, I should state, a man of tall stature and pleasing 
appearance. Trusting to the gifts with which nature had thus 
endowed him, he put off his ordinary clothing, and having 
anointed himself with oil, crowned his head with a wreath of 
poplar, slung a lion’s skin across his left shoulder, and carrying 
a large club in his right hand, he sallied forth to the royal 
tribunal, at a period when the king was dispensing justice. 
The novelty of his appearance excited the attention of the 
people; and Alexander soon discovering, with astonishment, 
the object of their curiosity, ordered the crowd to make way 
for him, and demanded to know who he was. ‘A Macedonian 
architect,’ replied Dinocrates, ‘who suggests schemes and de- 
signs worthy your royal renown. I propose to form Mount 
Athos into the statue of a man holding a spacious city in his 
left hand, and in his right a huge vase, into which shall be 
collected all the streams of the mountain, which shall thence 
be poured into the sea.’ ” 

On making inquiries among his economic and industrial 
advisors, Alexander discovered that the site of Mount Athos 
was utterly unsuited to the life of a city, but he was so 
delighted with Dinocrates and his proposal that he kept him 
thereafter constantly by him. When he came to Egypt his 
favorite was commissioned to lay out Alexandria. 

I do not suggest that an architect-planner could achieve 
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this happy result today by imitating Dinocrates in any litera 
sense. I would only point out that a bold plan dramatically 
presented is one of the most powerful instruments of politica 
pressure in the hands of any section of society. Furthermore 
such a plan may bear fruit at a season and in a form no} 
foreseen by its author. 

By way of contrast I submit the fruitlessness of Vitruvius 
method of approach. He failed to read the lesson of his own 
story. “Dinocrates,” he said, “obtained this honor through his 
comely person and dignified deportment,” and then went on to 
present his own qualifications for employment, presumably 
to Augustus Caesar, in the following terms: “But to me, Em. 
peror, nature hath denied an ample stature, my face is wrinkled 
with age, and sickness has impaired my constitution. Deprived 
of these accomplishments, I hope, however, to gain some com. 
mendation through the aid of my scientific acquirements, and 
the precepts I shall deliver.” As with Dean Hudnut’s dusty 
dons it is not told that he ever produced anything but a thesis 
on planning, design and construction. 

So it seems to me, in the light of recent experience and old 
story, the architect-planner can best serve himself as well as 
society by standing frankly on his function as artist, as “mes- 
senger of discontent,” as creator of “the creators of ideals.” 
As technician he must prepare practical plans for the practica 
minded. As artist he cannot but stand or fall by master plans 
for master politicians. t 

In support of the power of the plan as a weapon of political 
action, on condition that it be boldly promulgated and pro- 
moted, I recall the words of an English legislator published 
in the London ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW something over a year 
ago under the title “The Politics in Planning.” Sir Richard 
Acland, member of Parliament and founder of the Commo 
wealth Party, is no totalitarian but he believes that collective 
political action by free democratic consent must go much far 
ther in fact than it goes now even in our thinking, if planning 
on a broad scale is to become a reality within the lifetime of 
any infant now living. He points out that every architect’s 
plan of any scope is in fact a revolutionary manifesto. He 
reproaches architect-planners for their timidity in failing t 
recognize the revolutionary implications of their own plannin 
philosophy. He urges them not to be afraid to state its inev 
table political consequences. Every plan, he concludes, shoul 
be issued with the following words: “Those are the tow 
which you can have if you want them and if you make up yo 
minds to reject all the basic principles on which your socie 
is founded.” 

This is a stronger statement than most men are prepar 
to make in this country. I cite it to bring out the position 
the architect-planner. He stands between two extremes: b 
tween the reality of existing planning legislation and adminis 
trative machinery, which are acknowledged to be inadequat 
on the one hand, and the consequences of his own planni 
philosophy, which carry him far into the realm of politic 
imagination, on the other, 

This realm is peculiarly the architect-planner’s. Others who 
business it is can work out details of legislation and admini 
tration as well, I will venture to say better, than he. Only 
can present the image of the end toward which these worki 
instruments are directed. Only he can provide the statesm 
with graphic projections of the still impossible, leading t 
imaginative political action that will set the machinery movin 
Whatever else he does this he must continue to do. He mu 
provide master plans for master politicians. 


i 


(The foregoing article was first presented as a speech before the initi 
meeting of the Society of Planners and Architects, which holds its seco 
meeting early this month in New York City.) 
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Mi i 6s O a) es Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore every scien- 


tific field which offers hope of bettering communications. That is 
why Bell System research is so important to the future of sound 
and television broadcasting, as well as to the ever-improving 
standards of telephone service. 
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Detail of the Bayeux Tapestry, reproduced from the King Pen- 
guin edition. The complete inscription reads, “Here Harold 
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The Bayeux Tapestry. Eric Maclagan. London and New York, 
King Penguin Books, 1943. 32 pp., 48 plates (8 in color). 
50 cents. 


The Bayeux Tapestry which is not a tapestry at all but an 
embroidery, has held a fascination for laymen and scholars 
alike since it was published early in the 18th century. At its 
recent exhibition at the Louvre in Paris it was seen in its true 
glory and proved itself as well meriting the attention which 
scholars have given it through more than two centuries. 

This little book makes available a complete set of photo- 
graphs, several of them adequately done in color, at modest 
price. In addition it gives an account of the tapestry’s known 
history, a description of all the scenes and their meaning, ref- 
erences to contemporary sources discussing similar embroider- 
ies, discussion of interesting details, such as the armor, the 
horses, the ships and the buildings depicted, the characteristics 
of the artist, etc. Probably the most important portion is given 
up to a discussion of the legend and its place of origin. The 
author dates it very convincingly to the period shortly after 
the conquest and gives very good evidence that the artist was 
English. In short the booklet, in addition to giving a discussion 
of the tapestry in a format easily available to us, gives us also 
the weighed opinion of a scholar in the matter of various 
details connected with the tapestry, thus making it an important 
contribution to the long bibliography on the subject, more than 
120 items being listed in Marquet de Vasselot’s bibliography of 
embroideries. 

The history of the Bayeux tapestry in this war is an instance 
of the part that works of art have played in wars for many 
centuries. Maclagan published his book with its attempt to 
demonstrate that the artist was an Englishman. Goering was 
interested in the tapestry at the time the Germans were planning 
the invasion of England, and the Germans are reported to have 
also published a book about it. 

The first news of the tapestry since the occupation of France 
was contained in a report from Capt. Bancel Lafarge, U. S. 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives officer at that time with 
the Second British Army. At Bayeux the Mayor told Lafarge 
the tapestry had been rolled up, put into a lead box and stored 
in a specially constructed reinforced concrete shelter in Bayeux 
during 1938-39. In August 1941, the Minister of Beaux-Arts 
ordered it to be transported to the Chateau de Sourches 
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was killed and the English turned in flight.” In the border 
below are soldiers salvaging chain mail from dead bodies. 


(Sarthe), an official depot of the National Museums. It arrived 
there on August 19th and was reported intact. In July 1942 it 
was unrolled and dusted with anti-insect powder by a technical 
man brought down from the Louvre. 

On July 9, 1943, Herr Doktor Busley, member of the German 
Commission for the Protection of Works of Art in Occupied 
France, visited the depot in company with Herr Jeschke, a 
German painter. The tapestry was unrolled and remained so 
until August 3, 1943 so that the painter could make a copy, 
most probably for the projected German publication. Then it 
was packed up again after being inspected and found in good 
condition. 

Upon receipt of this information, steps were taken at SHAEF 
to see that the Chateau de Sourches was not damaged. However, 
when Capt. Robert K. Posey, MFA & A officer with the Third 
U. S. Army reached Sourches he found that the tapestry had 
been removed to Paris some time before. When Lt. Col. Webb 
(Br.) from SHAEF arrived at Paris on August 26, the Louvre 
officials informed him that it was safe in the basement although 
the Americans had just reached Paris in time. The Germans 
had been insistent that the tapestry should be taken eastward 
to Germany for safekeeping while the French officials had 
played for time, saying if the tapestry left France, it should 
go to Switzerland. 

In December 1944 the tapestry was exhibited at the Louvre 


under the direction of the Service des Monuments Historique. — 


lhe little catalogue issued at the time said: “Pour la premiere 
fois depuis 1804, la Tapisserie de Bayeux, si universellement 
célébre, va étre exposée au Musée du Louvre par les soins du 


Service des Monuments Historique. La Municipalité de Bayeux — 


a voulu ainsi témoigner de facon magnifique sa reconnaissance 
des soins apportés & la sauvegarde de son patrimonie le plus 


cher.” The occasion in 1804 when the tapestry was last in ~ 


Paris, was at the time Napoleon also had been planning the 
invasion of England. The exhibition last year was such a 
success and the tapestry so beautiful when properly shown and 
lighted that it is now planned to exhibit it in a similar fashion 
at Bayeux as soon as possible. 


This in outline is the history of one work of art, remarkable — 


and unusual of its kind, in modern warfare and brings Mac- 
lagan’s account up-to-date. 


—Marvin C. Ross. 
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Proust and Painting. By Maurice E. Chernowitz. New York, 
_ International University Press, 1945. 261 pp. $3.75. 


~ The Proust literature now runs to several thousand books 
and articles in about a dozen languages. “Remembrance of 
Things Past,” championed twenty years ago only by the un- 
usually discerning or the unusually precious, is now a subject 
for Ph.D. theses and popular lectures. If earlier there was 
a danger of Proust’s genius suffering from neglect there is 
today a danger of its being drowned in commentary. That 
a genius should not be recognized is bad; that he should be 
canonized may well be worse. Once a writer becomes a classic 
he is solemnified, and it becomes impossible to see him except 
through a haze of flattering preconceptions, 

All this by way of warning. Mr. Chernowitz’s book, which 
is an academic treatise with a numbered footnote every line 
or two, and which might therefore be accused of mummifying 
Proust, can nevertheless, if taken tactfully, be a valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of Proust’s great novel. In 
general appeal “Proust and Painting” is not a book to com- 
pete with Derrick Leon’s “Introduction to Proust” or with 
Mrs. Lindner’s compilation “Reviews and Estimates.” But it 
is a useful monograph, and, I should judge, of special con- 
cern to readers of the MAGAZINE OF ART. 

Literature, music, and painting are each represented in 
Proust’s book by a carefully composed character, and critics 
have told us a good deal about the origin and meaning of 
Bergotte the novelist and Vinteuil the composer. The painter 
Elstir seems upon the whole to have been more carelessly 
studied. Mr. Chernowitz’ chapter about him very serviceably 
corrects and supplements earlier accounts. 

Of course the arts have in Proust an importance that goes 
far beyond his three artist characters. They are ultimate and 
supreme for him, as ideas were for Plato. Consequently he 
not only champions them overtly in his characters and in 
the polemics of “The Past Recaptured.” Throughout “Remem- 
brance of Things Past” he uses the Baudelairean theory of 
“correspondences” for all it is worth—and more. The theory 
itself is, I think, to a great extent erroneous or at least quite 
unproven. There is little evidence to support the view that 
one art, so to speak, duplicates another in its own medium. 
One would tend rather to believe that each art explores and 
exploits a unique territory. That is, if one is discussing objec- 
tive facts. But, in a sense, Proust is not discussing objective 
facts. For him the “correspondences” between the several 
arts are established by involuntary memory, by spontaneous 
association. Subjectively—which for him means importantly— 
they exist. Correspondences between the five senses, and be- 
tween the arts, became for Proust part of that larger system 
of correspondences which is the whole field of experience 
“recollected in tranquillity.” 

Philistine critics have hastily assumed that Proust alludes 
so often to literature, music, architecture, and painting be- 
cause he is incapable of seeing directly, because he can see 
only at second-hand and with the aid of a ponderous cultural 
apparatus. The truth is that the arts are for Proust not only 
supremely important but also vivid and immediate in expe- 
rience. They form just as legitimate a frame of reference as 
people and natural objects. I think Proust’s more attentive 
readers have realized how integral to his theme and to his 
vision of life are for example, his so called Wagnerism (i.e. 
his use of the leitmotif), and his frequent invocation of music. 
Mr. Chernowitz shows us how Proust’s constant allusions to 
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painting and architecture also form part of the total pattern, 
and how Proust’s visual imagination, educated by the im- 
pressionist painters, is not the least splendid of his many 
attributes. We are willing to follow Mr. Chernowitz’ claims 


for painting because he so amply recognizes the limits of his 


claims and so insistently explains that a particular ingredient 
in the novel has meaning only in relation to the whole. “Proust 
and Painting” is sound because in claiming much for its thesis 
it does not claim too much. 

If Mr. Chernowitz modifies our view of Proust in general 
it is in his emphasis on Proust as a man of the 19th, rather 
than of the 20th, century. This emphasis enables us to regard 
Proust, not certainly as less great, but yet as more natural, 
so to say, than we had thought. At least there should be less 
embarrassment than there has been over tastes in which Proust 
shows himself a man of the earlier time. It is curious how most 
of his commentators—not altogether excluding Mr. Cher- 
nowitz—are embarrassed at Proust’s predilection for Ruskin. 
“Ruskin! Of all people!” Mr. Henry Miller once exclaimed, 
and this is only the frankest statement of a widespread bewilder- 
ment. Actually Proust’s liking for Ruskin is on all fours with 
his other tastes 
much less “Victorian” than those who do not read him sup- 
pose, so Proust is much more so than even those who read him 
realise. Mr. Chernowitz’ argument, perhaps his main argu- 
ment, is that Proust is an impressionist. What is there modern 
about that? Impressionism is the crown and culmination of 
19th century painting. 

Perhaps the best proof one could give of Mr. Chernowitz’ 
fairness and objectivity is the fact that he provides us with 
data enough to form the foundation of our own opinions. One 
can even dissent from Mr. Chernowitz’ opinions on the basis 
of Mr. Chernowitz’ data. For example, his exegesis reinforces 


in my mind the impression—not shared by Mr. Chernowitz 


himself—that Proust’s understanding of the non-literary arts 
was hardly professional. Mr. Chernowitz explains that Proust 
was not primarily interested in the form and color of a picture 
but in subject-matter and sentiment. Mr. Chernowitz calls this 
the “older approach” i.e. pre-Roger Fry. I see it as not only 
older but definitely less critical, less thorough-going, less ex- 
pert. Think of Proust’s musical taste. The famous “little phrase” 
of Vinteuil has awakened the musicological lust in us to such 
an extent that.we have not commented on the fact that listen- 
ing for enchanting phrases in not very great composers is an 
almost adolescent sort of musical experience. There is indeed 
an element of sheer sentimentality in Proust which, so far as 
I know, has never really been investigated. Mr. Chernowitz 
was of course under no obligation to follow up this and other 
such lines of thought. IT mention them to indicate what he 
set my own mind thinking about. We often call a book sugges- 
tive; ought we not sometimes to add what it suggests? Since 
“Proust and Painting” is primarily a book of information by 
an art specialist, it is pleasant to record that, while its method 
is centripetal, its range of suggestiveness is distinctly wide. 


—Eric BENTLEY. 
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I WISH I COULD PAINT, Edited by Percy V. Bradshaw. Illustrated by 
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few of which were modernist. As Ruskin is~ 


“PROTECTIVE CUSTODY”? 


(Continued from page 42) 


le German ownership, they will be returned to Germany 
hen conditions there warrant. 

The reason for bringing these perishable art objects to the 
nited States is that expert personnel is not available within 
e American Zone to assure their safety. At present these 
tishable objects are being stored under conditions which 
ould bring about their deterioration. For many of these art 
jects there are not adequate housing facilities in Germany. 
The National Gallery of Art, through the chairman of its 
yard of trustees, the Honorable Harlan Fiske Stone, Chief 
istice of the United States, has been requested, on behalf of 
€ government, to arrange for the storage and protection of 
ese works of art while in this country. 


ar Department 
ecember 6, 1945 


MASTERPIECES ARRIVE IN U. S, 


Approximately 200 masterpieces of painting from Germany 
ill be in the National Gallery of Art at Washington, Sunday. 
ne shipment, which includes works by such artists as Botti- 
lli, Van Eyck, Memling, Diirer, Raphael, Titian, Giorgione, 
smbrandt and Rubens, will arrive in New York tomorrow 
ard the S.S. James Parker. 

The paintings, which formerly had been in German museums 
mmaged or destroyed by the war, were brought to this country 
accordance with the plan outlined in a White House state- 
ent of last September 26 which announced that the War 
spartment would transport certain perishable art treasures to 
is country for safekeeping and in trust for the German people. 
These works of art will be returned to the museums when 
nditions in Europe warrant. In the meantime, the National 
illery of Art, through the chairman of its board of trustees, 
arlan Fiske Stone, Chief Justice of the United States, has 
ranged for the storage and protection of the masterpieces 
uile they are in this country. 

It is not contemplated that any of these works of art will 
exhibited to the public at present. 


Munich, 10 December, 1945. 


RS 

I am writing to you with reference to the shipment to America 
November 20 of two hundred of the best paintings from 
rman museums. I understand these works are to be placed 
the custody of the National Gallery and held in trust by 
+ United States until such time as it is thought safe and fitting 
return them to Germany. 

This decision has been made despite the fact that there 
ists, as I can witness, an excellently equipped and physically 
sure depository in the Verwaltungsbau, Munich, now in 
» as the 3rd Army Central Collecting Point. 

While the above transfer of pictures was made no doubt to 
otect the works of art themselves, it seems to me that insufh- 
nt consideration has been given by those responsible for 
s move to the implications of such unilateral action. If the 
‘ited States has seen fit to act only on its own responsibility 
this matter, the way is clear for the other three occupying 
wers, Britain, France and Russia, to take like action. If these 
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powers do follow the lead of the United States, removing whi 
ever German owned art they please from their respective zone 
there may well result considerable disagreement as to a fa 
distribution of the number and quality of works thus held | 
protective custody. There is a further contentious possibilit 
Art deposits in the United States zone contain in some i 
stances material from museums or collections now under t 
authority of another of the occupying powers. The count 
concerned may wish, with reason, to return such material to th 
German museum of origin or to itself for safekeeping. If, mea 
while, we have removed the works of art in question to tt 
United States we shall expose ourselves to a good deal of mi 
understanding on the part of our allies, to say the least. 

The immediate reaction of the Germans to such unilater 
protection of their art properties is not our present concen 
We are, no doubt, responsible for our actions first of all t 
ourselves and to our allies. In due course, however, we expe 
Germany to reform herself and to become a responsible membe 
of the family of nations. Her cultural rebirth is importan 
surely, in any scheme of reformation we may wish to see he 
make. To divide her museum collections among the four power 
with no definite assurance that each of the parts will be returne 
at the same time is to present Germany with an uncertain, j 
not chaotic, situation as regards one of the instrumentalitie 
of her rebirth—her cultural patrimony. 

With these various considerations in mind, it would appea 
self-evident that a four power or, better still, United Nations 
trusteeship should at the earliest possible moment replace th 
present individual power trusteeship. A decision should b 
made very soon as to the location of a central depository 
There are valid reasons for placing this repository in London 
Paris, Moscow or Washington. But in fairness to all the power 
concerned, and to avoid any suspicion between the power 
as to the future disposition of the works of art concerned 
a repository in a neutral country like Switzerland would seen 
to be best. Certainly such a location would greatly simplify 
problems of transport and the works themselves would b 
more accessible to three out of four of the occupying powers 

Meanwhile, until such a neutral repository has been found 
I would strongly suggest that no further shipments of German 
owned art be made to the United States. The Verwaltungsbau 
mentioned above, while it is under U. S. Army guard, is pre 
sumably as safe a place as any for the present. ; 

—Anprew C. Rircuir, 
Director-on-Leave, Albright Art Gallery. 


SIR: | 

The news that a large shipment of German Art had read 
America on December 6, 1945, was received with misgivings 
many Americans. The subsequent explanation that this collee 
tion would be stored in the National Gallery at Washington f 
safekeeping and that ultimately it would be returned to Ger 
many has not erased the first uneasy impression of the a 
nouncement, Instead, the feeling of insecurity has spread in 
other fields than the fine arts. Scientific museums and inde 
all cultural institutions normally must function in accordan 
with international amenities. But it has been suggested th, 
additional classes of cultural evidence, archaeological, ethn 
logical, documentary, etc., may not be exempt from seizur 
and relocation to further post-war nationalistic programs. 

It transpires that the order to ship the 200 or more paintin 
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m the American zone of occupied Germany was made on 
disclosed higher authority, and that it met with determined 
position among the personnel of Monuments, Fine Arts and 
chives. This body is a special army organization recruited 
m museum curators, technicians, historians, archivists, etc.. 
‘the purpose of protecting cultural and historical possessions 
m the ravages of war or retrieving them when stolen for 
titution to rightful owners. It has done good work. 

The American Anthropological Association at its Annual 
eting held in Philadelphia passed the following resolution 
December 28, 1945. 


Be it resolved that the appropriate United States authorities 
be apprised of the strong opinion of the American Anthro- 
pological Association that scientific documents and specimens 
and works of art, legitimately acquired in the first instance 
by public institutions in enemy countries, be not made sub- 
ject to seizure or to alienation by the United States as repa- 
rations and that as soon as possible such materials be restored 
to institutions originally housing them. 


The principles of action named in this resolution apply with 
ecial force to the United States of America which has not 
ffered from German and Japanese looting and destruction. 
jose lands which did suffer must, of course, be given just off- 
s. Some of these over-run countries already have recovered 
rts of their old possessions and have seized, as occasion 
ered, additional enemy goods in reprisal. In the present 
jotional state of Europe, fair and final settlements are hard 
arrange. But for the allied nations to sanction confiscations 
a heavy punitive basis would be to justify past performances 
lich have proved undying sources of irritation. Even though 
rmany has sacrificed many considerations, Europe as a whole 
ll owes duty to its own peace-time principles. A calm and 
inently just course of action by the United States of America 
ist have healing effects felt round the world. 


HERBERT J. SPINDEN. 


ooklyn Museum, 
nuary 23, 1946. 


e Hon. James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


y DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 


The members of the College Art Association of America, a 
astituent member of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
s, have been disturbed by the removal to this country of 
rks of art from Berlin museums. 

Information that we have received from abroad leads us to 
lieve that the integrity of United States policy has been 
estioned as a result of this action. We have also been in- 
‘med that adequate facilities and American personnel now 
ist in the American zone in Germany to assure the proper 
re of art treasures in that area. 

We would therefore urge that the Department of State clarify 
s action, and would strongly recommend that assurances be 
en that no further shipments are contemplated. 


Yours truly, 


RENSSELAER W. LEE, President. 
College Art Association of America. 


} 
quary 15, 1946 
Z (Continued on page 79) 
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cubism are weakened by the fact that they appear to have 
misread or only partially read the cubists’ pictures. The 
principle of “simultaneity”, for example, is now known 
to have been implicit in Picasso’s cubist works of 1909-10, 
most conspicuously in certain heads presented as seen from 
different viewpoints, at varying moments of time. Further- 
more, the pre-futurist planes of both Picasso and Braque 
frequently denote a shifting motion, as if the volumes were 
not entirely fixed. This motion is, of course, merely sug- 
gested, and here we come upon a restricting fallacy of the 
futurists’ own premise as applied to esthetics. ‘Theirs was 
a premise which in a sense pre-empted for the artist the func- 
tion of audience as well as of creator. “From now on”, the 
futurist painters wrote, “we will place the spectator at the 
center of the painting’”—another way of saying that they did 
not intend to allow him a separate existence. The futurists 
therefore tended to incorporate the observer's reaction within 
the picture. They often made motion so unmistakable that it 
ceased to be motion at all, except within the isolated confines 
of a given composition. And since painting is an art of com- 
munication more than of exposition, nothing now seems more 
static and self-exhausting than many futurist pictures, while 
the early works of the cubists stir with increasing life. 

There are notable exceptions to this statement. Boccioni’s 
monumental sculpture, Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, 
is a convincing, revolutionary, and deeply moving work of 
art which not even several million senselessly imitative auto- 
mobile fenders have been able to spoil. Balla’s famous Dog on a 
Leash trots with believable and engaging alacrity, and there 
are canvases by Russolo, Severini, Carra, and above all, Boc- 
cioni that continue to hold our attention. Yet the futurists failed 
to produce a single major artist, unless Boccioni may be con- 
sidered one, and perhaps the most successful single futurist 
painting is the Nude Descending the Staircase by the non- 
futurist, Marcel Duchamp. 

The behavior of the futurists deserves separate comment, 
and has been of extreme importance for the history of modern 
esthetics. As is now well recognized, it was the anti-art demon- 
strations of the futurists that set the pattern for later dadaist 
and surrealist activities of the kind. Moreover, the futurists’ 
protestations against the hallowed past and the sluggish present 
were conceived with a grandeur which has not yet been rivaled, 
It must be remembered that the antics of the dadaists and the 
surrealists were usually witnessed by limited gatherings; the 
bourgeoisie were slapped in small numbers. Most of the 
dadaist-surrealist fervor was expended in cafés, rented halls, 
and other places of assembly whose capacity was countable. 
Even on this scale, the model of chaos was established by the 
futurists. It was impossible for later groups to outdo their 
plans for theatrical divertissements which included orchestra 
seats covered with glue and, on the stage, the most haphazard 
and garbled admixtures of unrelated scripts and sounds. The 
technique was founded once and for all, and survives in the 
American stage productions of Olsen and Johnson. Its formula 
was to involve spectator and actor in unpredictable and noisy 
lunacy, with liberal aid from such practical devices as sneezing 
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powders, explosions and other dependable irritants to th 
nerves. 

The futurists have never been surpassed in planning large 
scale demonstrations. Azari, known as “The Futurist Aviator’ 
published in 1919 his plans for an aerial theater in whie 
innumerable planes, camouflaged by the futurist painters, wer 
to execute futurist poems in the air, to the accompaniment 0 
the utmost din their exhaust pipes could be made to produce 
His plan was never executed, but the futurists did involv 
entire cities in their activities. They declared that Florence 
Venice and Rome stank with art, reaction and tourists; an 
in the second-named city alone rained down 800,000 leaflet 
from the Clock Tower of the Piazza San Marco, denouncing 
to the populace its retardative life on the banks of a sewer 

The futurists were able to reach such large audiences becausi 
their program, in absolute contrast to that of the dadaists, wa: 
patriotic and nationalistic. They were vehemently pro-Allied 
so that during the period between the outbreak of war ane 
Italy’s entry, huge crowds forgave or ignored their esthetic 
premise in a general sympathy for their political stand. Bui 
it must be added that the futurists paid unflinchingly for thei 
nationalistic prestige. Nearly all of them showed exceptional 
conviction and courage in carrying their enthusiasm inte 
action. Most of them fought with distinction in the war, and 
to it Boccioni gave his life. 

Pittura metafisica was an almost absolute repudiation of 
everything futurism had stood for. Giorgio de Chirico pu 
the matter unmistakably in an article for VALORI PLASTI 
significantly entitled “The Return to Craftsmanship”. “On 
other hand futurism,” he wrote, “is a sort of confused d’Ann 
zianism and contains the same deficiencies and falsehoods: 
lack of depth; no sense of humanity; poor construction; 
hermaphroditism of sentiment; pederastic plasticity; false in- 
terpretation of history; fake lyricism. So far as artistic 
technical integrity are concerned, futurism gave Italian paint- 
ing the coup de grace. Even before futurism it was wallowi 
in murky waters, but futurist excesses made the cup overflow. 

Unlike futurism, with its fiery declamations and organiz 
group activities, pittura metafisica represented a comparativel 
quiescent state of mind common to a very few artists, I 
founder was unquestionably de Chirico, its only true conve 
during its few years of formal program, was Carlo Carr 
Carra had been one of the five original futurist painters, be 
finding himself in love with Giotto and hence rather co 
spicuously disqualified for futurist attitudinizing against Itali 
tradition, had turned in 1915 to a primitivism of style ba 
on the Assisi frescoes. Late that year or early in 1916 
became friendly with de Chirico, whom the war had broug 
home to Italy. The two men are said to have been reject 
for military service on the grounds of mental or nervo 
instability—in itself a most significant indication of the 
temperamental opposition to futurism, with its unswervi 
militarism. 

The two painters lived during the period 1916-19 in Ferrar. 
and for part of the time at least they were apparently confin 
by the military authorities, so that the art they evolved w 
quite naturally based on meditation as opposed to action. 
fact of their sojourn in Ferrara is in itself relevant to the 
program. For whereas the futurists had shouted their contem 
for Florence, Venice, Rome and other cultural centers, the 
principal artists of the scuola metafisica developed their thes 
in a town whose heritage was of a very special nature. Perha 
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ore than any other city in Italy, Ferrara is dominated by 
antasy and by the tangible evidence of a restless dreaming, 
enturies old. The red architecture of the Castello Estense, 
hich appears in several of de Chirico’s 1916 paintings, the 
treets with their russet reflections and weird variety of build- 
ngs and ornamental detail—provided a peculiarly appropriate 
etting for the development of pittura metafisica. Ferrarese 
ainting, too, is highly idiosyncratic, and there can be little 
doubt that de Chirico and Carra were inspired by the mag- 
nificent frescoes of Cossa in the Schifanoia Palace, by the 
— of Baldassare d’Este, Ercole de’ Roberti and Dosso 
ossi, whom de Chirico later called an “apparitional” painter. 
[It was in Ferrara, where the ape is so persistent an icono- 
sraphical motif, that the mannequin, already utilized by de 
Chirico in his Paris works, assumed a new complexity and 
elegance and became a recurrent element in pittura metafisica. 


De Chirico and Carra remained the only consistent members 
of the scuola metafisica, though Giorgio Morandi, and Ardengo 
Soffici experimented briefly with its style. (As in the case of 
futurism, a revivalist group appeared in the very early 1920’s, 
including de Chirico’s brother, Alberto Savinio.) The aims of 
the scuola were in essence a rationalization of the kind of 
painting which de Chirico had produced in Paris between 191] 
and 1915, as noted briefly at the beginning of this article. But 
it was Carra who first described the school’s creed in print. 
His book, “Pittura Metafisica” (Florence, 1919), was bitterly 
attacked by de Chirico soon after its appearance; the associa- 
tion between the two artists ended, and with it the scuola as a 
cohesive movement. Nevertheless, the school carried along of 
its own momentum for several years, and was widely publicized 
from 1919 to 1921 by exhibitions and by Mario Broglio’s 
magazine, VALORI PLASTICI. 

It was apparently Carra’s paintings rather than de Chirico’s 
which exerted the stronger influence on a few Italian artists 
and on such divergent foreign painters as George Grosz and 
the young Salvador Dali. For it is a curious paradox of art 
history that paintings may temporarily seem early if they 
were done only slightly late. Carra’s pictures, though they 
followed de Chirico’s by several years, may well have appeared 
newer and more Italian to those Europeans outside France 
who associated de Chirico with the pre-war epoch of Guillaume 
Apollinaire in Paris. Moreover, Carra’s paintings probably 
transplanted better as illustrations of the “metaphysical” 
premise. They were school pieces in a sense that de Chirico’s 
works far transcended, and being this, were naturally more 
popular and more widely imitated. And finally, Carra spoke 
with the authority of a convert from the spectacular philosophy 
of futurism. 

The completeness of Carra’s about-face in renouncing 
futurism for pittura metafisica may be seen by comparing 
the two movements. To begin with, the basic conflict between 
them sprang from opposing attitudes toward native tradition. 
For the futurists, as has appeared, tradition had served mainly 
as an irritant, as both impediment and spur to progress. The 
painters of the scuola metafisica, contrarily, attempted to revive 
the arts of antiquity and the renaissance by dreaming them 
into a new existence. Their paintings made frequent use of 
art objects as iconographical ingredients. While Marinetti had 
flatly declared that a speeding automobile was more beautiful 
than the Winged Victory of Samothrace, de Chirico used the 
Vatican statue of Ariadne as a persistent motif in his paintings 
of 1912-15. The futurist architect Sant "Elia condemned all 
past architecture and proposed that it be replaced by a func- 
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tionalist skyscraper style. But de Chirico’s early paintings are 
a nostalgic and extraordinarily poetic wake in memory of 
Italy’s architectural past; the deep horizontals of renaissance 
building are drastically exaggerated in his compositions and 
form the wings to a dream stage. The only machine which 
appears in de Chirico’s early paintings, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere, is the machine in the form of a man, that is, the 
mannequin. 

The futurists had proposed a kinetic relationship between 
objects shown in their paintings; the artists of the scuola 
metafisica froze their objects in a staring immobility, as if 
viewed in a moment of hushed suspense. The dynamism of 
the futurists was replaced in pittura metafisica by a revival 
of the 15th century’s fixed linear perspective, so that to the 
spastic motion of the futurists’ works there succeeded an 
uncanny calm, peopled by the pointedly inanimate—statues 
and vegetables, mannequins and vans without wheels. Finally, 
to the futurist principle of simultaneity the scuola opposed 
a program of static incongruity. They did not attempt to syn- 
thesize different viewpoints and states of emotion in a whirling 
whole nor to revitalize an existing visual order through the 
factor of imaginative motion. Instead, they stressed the frag- 
mentary illogic of objects separate and clear, each with its 
identity preserved, each with an apparitional vitality of its 
own heightened by its dissimilarity to the others. For the 
physical and nervous interrelations of the futurists they sub- 
stituted two amalgamating agents: traditional pictorial com- 
position; and metaphysical acceptance of a counter-reality 
based on reverie. “I paint what I see with my eyes closed,” 
de Chirico said, which was a very different matter from paint- 
ing what the futurists saw through their wide-awake, cinemato- 
graphic vision. 

The almost total differences between the two movements 
may be understood by comparing two paintings of railroad 
stations, the one by de Chirico, the other by Boccioni. Boc- 
cioni’s picture was one of a series of three “states-of-mind” 
paintings which he included in the futurist exhibition of 1912 
under the titles Leave-Taking, Those Who Are Going Away 
and Those Who Remain Behind. (It seems curious that he 
should have chosen a railroad station for his locale instead 
of an airport or a garage, though it should be remembered. 
that futurist art was more colored by sentiment than its- 
apologists would admit.) Boccioni charged his scene with the 
dynamism of a new age; he made the laggardly Italian trains” 
run ahead of time, so to speak. De Chirico, on the other hand, 
converted the Gare Montparnasse in Paris into an emotional 
replica of a renaissance piazza. He turned time backward 
rather than forward. His inspiration was based on nostalgia 
for the Italy he had left, while Boccioni’s sprang from an 


‘ 


eager anticipation of an Americanized future. And whereas _ 


Boccioni’s canvas is concerned with the passage of time and 
with recording simultaneously its fleeting seconds, de Chirico’s 
painting stops time at the precise hour shown unmistakably 
on the station clock. For the heady rush of progress, de Chirico 
substitutes the fixed moment of omen. 

The protagonists of Boccioni’s scene are restless human 
beings embroiled in the futurist passion for speed and travel. 
But in de Chirico’s picture nothing moves except the station 
pennants flying in a ghostly breeze. His train pauses to emit 
a cotton-puff of smoke; the station is inhabited by bananas, 
huddled as in sleep, and by two diminutive phantoms whose 
long shadows anchor them to a ramp so steep as to make 
motion impossible or at least extraordinarily difficult. 
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The kinetic energy of Boccioni’s composition explodes in 
I directions, but de Chirico’s scene is an absolutely quiet 
abyrinth, curtained at the left, blocked at the right, and 
idmitting no easy egress. De Chirico’s painting, indeed, revives 
he “thoughtful immobility, ecstasy and sleep” which Mari- 
etti in his first manifesto declared that futurism intended 
o replace with “aggressive movement, feverish insomnia . . . 
he slap in the face, the punch with a fist.” The reaction had 
‘ome full cycle. 

A comparison between Boccioni and de Chirico serves. to 
yoint up a chronic conflict between the present and the past 
is sources of inspiration for modern Italian artists. According 
0 recent accounts, the conflict appears to have continued 
luring the Second World War, with Giorgio Morandi occupy- 
ng a middle position not unlike that which André Derain held 
or so long in France. At the one extreme Leonor Fini is said 
0 have become the most spectacular defender of tradition’s 
sapacity for inventive reinterpretation, basing her art on the 
nore fantastic aspects of 16th-, 17th-, and 18th-century Italian 
painting. At the other extreme the futurists have been replaced 
by the social realists as champions of a relatively self-sufficient 
sontemporaneity. We must wait to see whether nostalgia or 
revolution will be the prevailing force for the younger artists 
of Italy whose names, after five years of war, we are only 
beginning to hear. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
January 25, 1946. 
My pear Mr. LEE: 


Your letter of January 15, urging the Department to clarify 
the action taken in removing to the United States certain works 
of art from German museums, has been received. In the absence 
of the Secretary, | am replying to your letter and am glad to 
give you additional information on this question. 

The decision to remove these works of art to this country 
was made on the basis of a statement by General Clay that 
he did not have adequate facilities and personnel to safeguard 
German art treasures and that he could not undertake the 
responsibilities of their proper care. 

You indicated in your letter that you have been informed 
that adequate facilities and personnel now exist in the Ameri- 
can zone for the protection of these art treasures. I must 
inform you that our information, based upon three separate 
investigations, is precisely to the contrary. The redeployment 
program has, as you no doubt realize, reduced American 
personnel in Germany, and this reduction is applied to arts 
and monuments and this personnel as well as to other branches. 
_ The coal situation in Germany is critical and has made it 
impossible to provide heat for the museums. General Clay 
cannot be expected to provide heat for the museums if that 
means taking it away from American forces, from hospitals, 
or from essential utility needs. We were furthermore advised 
that the security situation was not such as to ensure adequate 
protection in Germany. In short, the Department's information 
is such that it cannot agree with your premise. 

It was realized that the “integrity of United States policy” 
might be questioned by some if these works of art were re- 
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moved to this country. After a careful review of the facts, 
it was decided that the most important aspect was to safeguard 


these priceless treasures by bringing them to this country 
where they could be properly cared for. It was hoped that the 
President’s pledge that they would be returned to Germany 
would satisfy those who might be critical of this Govern- 
ment’s motives. 
Sincerely yours, 

For the Acting Secretary of State: 

James W. RIDDLEBERGER, 

Chief, Division of 

Central European Affairs. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SIR: 

In your interesting number of the Macazine OF ArT for 
November there is an article by Major Gilbert Highet on the 
famous picture by Pieter Brueghel—Rustic Wedding, in which 
Major Highet makes a suggestion how to find the bridegroom 
in the picture—but Major Highet is not correct, in my opinion, 
The bridegroom is the young man at the head of the table half 
turned around and taking pastries off the “shelf” (carried by 
two men-servants) ; he is handing these small pastries down the 
table to his friends. The bridegroom’s favorite dog is under 
the table by his master’s feet; you can see the dog’s head show- 
ing on the bench between the bridegroom and the“local squire,” 
the man in black velvet with the dagger at his side to whom the 
priest is talking. The local “big shot,” as the most important 
guest at this “Rustic Wedding,” of course shares the seat of 
honor (the bench at the head of the table) with the bridegroom. 

Major Highet has made the mistake of thinking the bride- 
groom is the “brother” of the bride, and says that they re- 
semble each other in features. This is decidedly not the case, 
except that they are both much younger looking than any of 
the other people around the festive table. Major Highet thinks 
that the man pouring out the beer into smaller vessels is also 
a “brother” of the bride, but this can’t be true for this man is 
wearing a dark suit of coarse cloth, servant’s clothes, while the 


bridegroom seated on the bench at the head of the table (the 


seat of honor) is wearing a festive, light-colored suit of clothes, 
and a red cap. Major Highet’s suggestion that the dog, whose 
head shows on the bench between the bridegroom and the 
“local squire,” is the hunting-dog of the latter, is absurd; the 
squire would never insult his host (the young farmer-bride- 
groom) by bringing a dog to the Rustic Wedding. As you know, 
there were certain formalities in social intercourse in the 16th 
century that were very carefully observed. No guest at a “rustic 
wedding” would be so ill-mannered as to bring his dog, which 
would certainly start a fight with the “dog in possession,” the 
farmer’s favorite dog. The young bridegroom (nice man!) has 
obviously been slipping scraps of food during the feast to his 
favorite dog under the table. (The picture shows the wedding 
feast at its last stage, the dessert of custard pies. ) 

The local squire, bored with the priest's never-ending gossip, 
has put a few scraps from his plate onto the bench for the dog, 
whose head he saw appear from under the table. But the bride- 
groom’s dog has already had plenty of scraps thrown under 
the table by his young master; the dog is also cautious about 
foods a stranger offers to him, so the wise old dog merely 
sniffs at the scraps on the bench and refuses to eat them. Notice 
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(LETTERS—Continued from page 80) 


hat the bride, although her eyes are downcast, has her head 
urned toward the young man at the head of the table; she seems 
0 be watching her bridegroom from under her downcast eye- 
ids, she is probably very much in love with that pleasant 
ooking young fellow. 

The local squire would naturally be placed at the head of the 
able (the “seat of honor’) with the other most important man 
here, the bridegroom. The “loose curtain” hung behind the 
ride, is in imitation of the “tapestry of honor” always hung 
m the wall of the Great Hall in a Flemish (or French) castle 
n the 16th Century, when an aristocratic girl was being mar- 
ied. The bride wears a Bridal Crown (an heirloom in families ) 
md her hair is loose on her shoulder for the last time. Only 
irgins were allowed to wear their hair loose; as a married 
yvoman she will be obliged to braid her hair neatly around her 
lead, and to cover it with a kerchief when she goes outside her 
louse. 

—Boston Reaper. 


SIR: 


The question posed in Major Gilbert Highet’s quite thorough 
inalysis of Bruegel’s Rustic Wedding recalls our puzzling over 
he same question. Where is the bridegroom in the picture? 

Several years ago we got a copy of “Das Bruegel Buch” 
rom Vienna with quite excellent reproductions of the Bruegel 
yaintings. A guest at the house became interested in finding 
yut which man in the picture might by some significant action 
qualify as the missing groom. The young man pouring out 
lrinks for the guests is by his authority the bridegroom. It is 


supposed to be in keeping with the Flemish code of rustic 
manners at the time (to pour refreshment for his guests). In 
addition it seems quite logical to me that the wealthy man of 
the community would have been at his right hand or honor 
side. 
—OLGA ZOELLNER, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Sir: 

Mr. Gilbert Highet in his article on Bruegel’s Rustic Wedding, 
published in the November issue of MAGAZINE OF ART, says: 
“Baron Joseph Van der Elst, whose ‘Last Flowering of the 
Middle Ages’ contains many fine reproductions of Flemish 
pictures and many sapient comments on them, says (concern- 
ing the Rustic Wedding) “The bride is seated beside her 
mother, but the groom is nowhere to be seen. There is an old 
Flemish proverb which declares: it is a poor man who is not 
able to be at his own wedding. That seems to be the case here.” 

In the book “P. Bruegel l’Ancien”, published in Brussels 
in 1935, I wrote on this painting (p. 53): “Aucun trait de 
moeurs paysannes ne peut expliquer l’absence exceptionelle 
du marié, mais plut6ét un vieux proverbe flamand: “C’est un 
pauvre homme que celui qui n’assiste pas a ses propres noces”. 

Prof. M. Schapiro observed in his review in view (V, No. 1, 
p- 43) of Baron Van der Elst’s book: “In the account of 
Bruegel . . . the interpretations of individual works, sometimes 
very ingenious, have been taken over, without acknowledge- 
ment, it should be said, from Tolnay’s book.” 


—Dr. CHARLES DE TOLNay, 
Institute for Advance Study, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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JHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR SHOW. 
Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio University. March 1-21. 
1946. For residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill., W. Va., Pa., and 
Kentucky. Oil and watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due February 15, 1946; write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Athens. Ohio. 

‘ATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 120th ANN. EX- 


graph Corp. 
March 22, 


29, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILE POSTER CONTEST. MecCandlish Litho- 

$1350 in prizes. American artists. Work due 
For information write McCandlish Lithograph 
Corp., Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL OPEN EXHIBITIONS 


KANSAS 


* WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION ART SCHOOL, 405 
N. Belmont Ave. Annuals: prints, January; decorative 
arts and crafts (silversmithing-weaving-ceramics), May; all 
artists. 


MAINE 


* PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART. Annual: oil, water- 
color, pastel, March; residents of United States. 


HIB. OF GRAPHIC ART. Mar. 13-Apr. 1, 1946. Jury. 
All print media. Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 8, 1946. 
For information write John Taylor Arms, Exhib. Chairman, 
Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28. 
| LEACHE MEMORIAL ART ANNUAL FOR 
VIRGINIA ARTISTS, Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
‘Science, Feb. 1946. For information write Norfolk Mu- 
seum, Lee Park, Norfolk, Va. 
TH ANNUAL WEST VIRGINIA REGIONAL SHOW. 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center. Open to residents and 
‘former residents of W. Va., Ohio, Pa., Va., Ky., and 
D. C. Oil and Watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and 
work due March 25th, 1946. For information write the 
‘Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, 317 9th Street, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 
(ORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS. 18th Annual _ Interna- 
jonal Exhib. of prints. Seattle Art Museum. All artists. 
All print media (no photos). Fee: $1. Jury. Purchase 
izes. Entry cards due Feb. 11. For information write 
Eleanor Honnigfort, Secretary, 713-16th Street, Seattle 
22, Wash. 
TH BIENNIAL EXHIB. OF CONTEMPORARY AMER- 
ICAN PAINTINGS. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
“March 30, 1946. Living American artists. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 16. For entry cards and 
‘information write Thomas C. Colt, Jr., director, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 20, Va. 
ORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART. 63rd Ann. Exhib. of 
Jils, Watercolors, and Pastels. Sweat Memorial Museum, 
arch 3-31. Open to living American artists. $1 entry fee. 
y. Works due Feb. 16. For information write Bernice 
eck, Sec., L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 111 
igh Street, Portland 3, Me. 
SISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION. 5th Natl. Watercolor 
ow. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson, Miss., April 1-30. 
tries due March 20. War Bond Prizes. For entry slips 
te Mississippi Art Association, Municipal Art Gallery, 
North State Street, Jackson, Miss. 
ANA, PA., STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 3rd Ann. 
operative Art Exhib. April 27-May 27. For any artist in 
Americas. Oil, tempera, watercolor. Fee: $3. Jury. 
chase prize: $500. Entry cards and work due April 10. 
information write Orval Kipp, Director, Art Depart- 
ent, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
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The following is a list of open exhibitions for Spring 1946. 
It is arranged alphabetically according to states, and cities 
under state. The asterisk (*) indicates that the exhibition 
is national in scope. Other exhibitions are limited to artists 
living in the region or state. No attempt has been made to 
list exhibitions which are local, or held by organizations of 
members only, unless membership is open. 


CALIFORNIA 


* OAKLAND ART GALLERY, Municipal Auditorium, 
Annuals: oil, March; sculpture, May; watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, and print, October; all artists. 

* SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, 800 Chestnut 


Street. Annuals: oil, tempera on panel, sculpture, 
Autumn; watercolor, pastel. (Spring: drawing, print, 
Winter; all artists.) 
CONNECTICUT 


* CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, HART- 
FORD. Annual: oil, sculpture, black and white, March; 
all artists. 

* NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY CLUB. Annual: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture, pastel, black and white, March; 
all artists. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


* WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 
ERS, SCULPTORS, AND GRAVERS. Annual: all 
media, Winter; American artists. 

* WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB. Annual: water- 
color, pastel, drawing (black and white), prints, Winter; 
American artists. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS. Annual: oil, 
sculpture, Spring, artists of District of Columbia, Virginia. 
Maryland. 

THE LANDSCAPE CLUB OF WASHINGTON, Annual: 


oil, watercolor, drawing, prints, Spring; members. 


GEORGIA 


* ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. Annual: paintings, sculpture, 
prints by Negro artists, Winter; all artists. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART. Charles St. at 3lst, 
Wyman Park. Annual: all media, February; open to 
artists born or residing in Maryland. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
City Park, Hagerstown. Annual: all media, February; 
Cumberland Valley artists. 


NEW JERSEY 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY EXHIBITION. 
Jersey City. Annual: all media, Spring; all artists. 


NEW YORK 


* AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Annual: watercolor, pastel, Feb- 
ruary: all artists. 

UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE, INC., New York City. 
Annual: oil, watercolor, drawing, all year; Merchant 
seamen, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


* PRINT CLUB, 1614 Latimer St. (3), Philadelphia. An- 
nual; lithography, January; woodcut, & wood engraving, 
February; etching & engraving, April; all artists. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS GENERAL EXHIBITION, Dallas. (Joint sponsor- 
ship Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Witte Memorial Mu- 
seum, Museum of Fine Arts of Houston.) Annual: all 
media, Winter; Texas artists. 

DALLAS PRINT SOCIETY. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fair Park (10). Annual: prints, Winter; Texas artists. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE. Annual: oil, tempera, 
watercolor, pastel, drawing, sculpture, Spring; legal resi- 
dents of Wisconsin. 
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FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS IN AMERICA 


All information is supplied by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. Dates are 
closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


AKRON, OHIO. Akron Art Institute. Feb.: 
City Planning. 

ALBANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art. Feb. 
10: Historical Survey of Canadian Painting. Feb. 13- 
March 10: American Drawing Annual, VI—Drawings and 
the War. 


Housing and 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. Alexandria Public Library. Feb. 9: 
One-man show of drawings and ptgs. by Lt. Howard 
Conant. 

ATHENS, GA. University of Georgia. Feb. 4-25: Soviet 
Children’s Art. Feb. 25-Mar. 15: Paintings by Howard 
Thomas. 

ATHENS, O. Ohio University Gallery. Feb, 28: Student 


show from Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 

AUBURN, ALA. Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Feb. 2: 
New War Art. Feb. 9-15: Judgment Exhib. Feb. 17-Mar. 
8: A New American Arch. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art. Feb. 
28: Frank Kirk one-man show; Popular Photography 
Salon; Modern Medicine Display; Hats in History. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art. Mar. 3: 
14th Annual Maryland Artists Exhibition. Feb. 28: Ele- 
ments of Design. Feb. 7-28: Definitions. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Birmingham Public Library. 
20: Popular Photography. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of 
Academy of Art. Feb. 16: Industrial Arts. 
BOSTON, MASS. Guild of Boston Artists. Feb. 11-23: 
Water Colors. Feb. 25-Mar. 9: Paintings by Richard M. 

Meryman. 

Institute of Modern Art. Mar. 3: Four Spaniards: Dali, Gris, 
Miro, and Picasso. 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. Cedar Falls Art 
3-24: Lela Briggs, Water Colors of Iowa. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Exhibition Galleries. Feb. 20: Oils 
and Water Colors. Feb. 22: South Side Art Assoc. Feb. 
25-Mar. 19: Swedish Artists of Chicago. 

Art Institute of Chicago. Feb. 3: Chinese Costumes and Ac- 
cessories. Thru May: Looking at Sculpture. Mar. 10: 
George Bellows. Feb. 16: Drawings old and New. Mar. 


Feb. 


Cranbrook 


Gallery . Feb. 


10: Egon P. Weiner, Sculpture; Calvin Albert, Pntgs. 
(Room of Chicago Art). 
Chicago Galleries Assoc. Feb.: Gianni Cilfone, Marques 


Reitzel, landscape pntgs. Chas. J. Cook, photography. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Clearwater Art Museum. Feb. 10: 
Seventh Annual, contemporary American Painting. 

CLEVELAND, O. Cleveland Museum of Art. Feb. 17: 
Etchings and Lithographs by Rodolphe Bresdin. 
COLUMBUS, O. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Feb. 28: 
Paintings by Robert Brackman, Feb. 6-26: A History of 
American Watercolor Painting. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library Art Gallery. 
Feb. 28: Hemenway, Watercolors & Jewelry. 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 10: 
Understanding the Child in Art. Feb. 24: Contemporary 
French Paintings. 

DENVER, COL. Denver Art Museum. Feb. 24: Questions 
of Taste in Art. 

FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts. Feb. 10-Mar. 7: If 
You're Going to Build a House. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Feb. 
27: If You’re Going to Build a House. 

GRINNELL, IOWA. Grinnell College. Feb. 15: The 
Graphic Arts, Feb. 15-Mar. 15: Finnish Textiles. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 10: Twenty- 
First Annual Houston Artists Exhibit. Feb. 17-Mar. 3: 
Ninth Annual Houston Camera Club Show. 

JACKSON, MISS. Municipal Art Gallery. Feb, 28: 34th 
Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Institute of Arts. Feb. 
3-23: Watercolors by George Buehr, Margo Hoff and Paul 
Fontaine. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Museum of Art. Feb. 25: Paintings by 
Emma MacRae. Feb. 8-22: Pictures for Children. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Los Angeles County Museum. 
Feb. 10: Paintings by Leland Curtis. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. J. B. Speed Memorial Museum. Feb. 
10: Russian Art from Philadelphia Museum of Art. Feb. 
24-Apr. 7: Thomas Eakins Paintings from Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace. Feb. 1-Apr. 1: 
Drawings by Nicola D’Ascenzo. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art. Feb. 2-25: 
Watercolors by Eliot O'Hara, “The Hemisphere in Water 
color”. Paintings from Ethiopia. Color Prints by Eva and 
Ernest Watson. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Museum. Feb. 28: South Sea 
Island, paintings; Memorial Exhb. Stanley Thomas 
Glough; Weavings by Elaine Stevenson. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. Feb. 12: 
Paintings by Marjorie Liebman, Feb. 25: Small Bronzes 
by Anna H. Huntington, Hand Loomed Rugs by C. H 
Smith. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Milwaukee Art Inst. Feb. 1: Kearney 
Memorial Regional Exhibit. Negro-American Portraits. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
Feb. 9: Power in the Pacific. Feb. 28: Masterpieces of 

French paintings. 

University Gallery. Mar. 28: How to Do it. California 
Watercolors. Feb. 15: National Serigraphie Exhibition, 
Walker Art Center, Feb. 17-Mar. 17: Sculpture and Draw- 

ings by Alonzo Hauser. 

NEWARK, N, J. Artists of Today. Feb. 10: Frank Blasin- 
game. Feb. 11-24: Magnus Gjertsen. 

Newark Art Club. Feb. 28: Servicemen’s show. Paintings 
by Sgt. Stanley Mare Wright, Lt. Maurice Patrick King, 
Lt. James S. Crafts. 

Newark Museum. Feb.: Changing Tastes in Painting and 
Sculpture, Post-War Fashions, Contemporary Prints. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery. Feb. 
10: Medical Art. Feb. 18-Mar. 17: John Hill Morgan 

Collection, 


. 


~NEW LONDON, CONN.. Lyman Allyn Museum, Feb, 28: 


Flowers in Art, Eight Syracuse Watercolorists. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. Feb. 
13-Mar. 6: 50 Artists and Walkowitz (AFA). Feb. 10-24: 
An Introduction to Modern Sculpture. : 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Argent Galleries, 42 W 57. Feb. 2: 
Paintings by Eleanora Theodor Larocque, Sculpture by 
Joseph Larocque, Landscapes by William J. Potter. Feb. 
4-16; Paintings by Helen Shotwell, Elaine P. Auchmoody, 
Prints by Helen Miller. Feb, 18-Mar. 2: Paintings by 
Katharine Bertram, Marguerita Gibbons, Ethel Paxson. — 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E 57. Feb. 9: Paintings by Lewis 
Daniel. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery, 15 E 57. Feb. 9: Hedda Sterne, 
paintings. Feb. 11-23: Morris Davidson, paintings. Feb. 
25-Mar. 19: Hans Hofmann, paintings. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Pk'’way. Feb. 17: Pre-Columbian 
Gold, Silver, and Jade. Mar. 31: 5000 Years of Fibers and 
Fabrics. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E 57. Feb, 9: Graham Sutherland. 

Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Museum, Feb.: Latin 
American Costumes. 

Drey Gallery, 11 E 57. 
ing and Sculpture. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. Feb. 5-16: 
Gene Walker. Feb, 19-Mar, 2: Aldlo Hibbard. Feb. 4-16: 
H. Dudley Murphy Memorial Exhib. (55 E. 57). 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. 42 E 57. Feb. 2-28: Water colors 
by Walton Blodgett. 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W 54. Classical and Renaissance Art. 
Kootz Gallery, 15 E 57, Feb. 9: Byron Browne paintings. 
Feb, 11-Mar, 2: William Baziotes, Paintings & Collages. 
Kraushaar Art Galleries, 32 E 57. Feb. 4-23: Paintings by 
John Koch. Feb, 25-Mar. 16: Paintings by Ernest Halber- 

stadt. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 42 E 57, Feb.: 
paintings. 

Macheth Gallery, 11 E 57, Feb. 16: Paintings and water- 
colors of Vermont by Herbert Meyer. 


Feb.: 


Six centuries of Art in Paint- 


Maurice Grosser, new 


Decatur Art Center, Decatur, Illinois. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. Mar. 10: Chinese 
Ceremonial Bronzes. Angels of the Lord (Cloisters), Feb. 
8-Indef.: European Drawings, 15th—Mid 19th cent. Loan 
Exhib. of McCann Coll. of Chinese Lowestoft. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W 53. Feb. 3: Stuart Davis. 
Feb. 13-Mar. 31: Edward Weston, Feb. 10: Museum of 
Modern Art Framed Reproductions. Mar, 3: Creative Art 
by American Children, May 19: Arts of the South Seas. 

National Serigraph Society, 38 W 57, Feb. 2: From Coast to 
Coast. 

Newhouse Galleries, 15 E. 57. 
Peterson, 

New York Historical Society, Central Park W at 77 St. 
Thru July 1: John James Audubon, Birds of America, 
original watercolor drawings. 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E 57, Feb. 9: 
colors by Vietor Tisehley, 

Perls Galleries, 32 E 58. Feb, 2%: John Masteller, paintings, 
Feb. 25-Mar. 23: Karl Priebe, recent paintings. 

Portraits, Inc., 460 Park Ave. Feb. 28: Portraits by Con- 
temporary Atherican Painters, 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr. Feb, 15-Mar. 31: Calif, 
Watercolor Society—selected group show, 

Bertha Schaefer, 32 EB 57, Feb, 2: Directions in Abstraction, 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., 5 E 57, Exhibition of selected 
paintings, 

Serigraph Galleries, 38 W. 57. Feb, 4-23: Harry Shokler, 
Ruth Starr Rose, and Ezio Martinelli. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences. Feb. 13: An- 
nual Exhib, of photographs by the section of photography 
of the Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences, 

Thannhaucer, 165 E 62, Freneh Art, 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington, Feb. 4-Mar, 2: Pntgs. by Ed- 
ward John Stevens, 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W 8. Feb. 5-Mar. 13: 
1946 Annual of Sculpture, watercolors, and drawings. 
Willard Gallery, 32 E 57, Feb, 9: Louis Schanker, tempera 

paintings. Feb, 12-Mar, 2: Lyonel Feininger, 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences. 
Feb. 6-28: Naval War Paintings from the Abbott Collec- 
tion, work by H. Dy Vollmer, 

BRU AR, OKLA, Feb, 2-15; 30 paintings by Clemance 

unter, 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Feb. 16-Mar. 9%: Main Archi- 
tectural Show. Feb.: Exhib. of work by Orozco. 

OAKLAND, CALIF, Mills College Art Gallery, Feb, 8: 
Autograph Collection of William Cavalier; Brewer Collec. 
tion of Persian and Indian Textiles; Wickenden Collec. 
tion of Guatemalan Textiles. 

OBERLIN, ©. Allen Memorial Art Museum. Feb, 27: 
American Landscape from 1800 to 1850, Feb, 15-Mar, 7: 
Sculpture and drawings by Leonard Schwarz. 


Feb, 2. Paintings by Jane 


Drawings and water- 


PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute. Feb. 5-3 
Paintings by Margaret Kidder. Feb. 44: Industrial Desi 
in Modern Living. ; ‘ 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical 
seum, Feb. 10: Sweden: A Workshop of Democracy. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Feb. 24: Anny 
oil and Sculpture Exhibit. ; 

Philadelphia Art Alliance. Feb. 17: Exhibition by Iver Ros 
Oils by Josef Scharl; Cret Memorial Exhibition; Mor 
Graves—Tempera. Mar. 1: Industrial Design by Joseph B 
Frederice, Hall cases—Decorative textiles and modern t 
tile design. Feb. 15-Mar. 16: Modern Art in Advertising 
by Container Corporation of America. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute. Feb. 20: Lith 
graphs by Honoré Daumier. Feb. 7-Mar, 24: Paintings a 


Prints from the Collection of Charles J. Rosenbloo 
Feb. 14-Mar, 14: 36th Annual Exhib. Assoc. Artists” 
Pittsburgh. 


PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum. Feb. 1: 
phtgs. by Charles Heaney. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Providence Art Club. Feb. 10: Ral 
Scott. Feb. 24: John C, Aldrich, Eliza D. Gardiner, a 
Margaret B. Stillwell. 

RACINE, WIS. Wustum Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 5 
Florida Coast Painters, Faculty Exhibit, Univ. of Iino 
Feb. 15-Mar. 15: Exhibit of prints from the Natioz 
Serigraph Society. x 

RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 
19th Century Virginia Genre Painting. Feb. 17-Mar. 
Sculpture by John Flannagan. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. F 
11-25: Paintings by Thornton Oakley. Feb. 12-26: Hi 
Modern Artists Paint People. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Burpee Art Gallery. Feb. 4-Mar. | 
Student and Faculty Exh. from U. of Iowa. One 
show by Frank Vecchio. . 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Crocker Art Gallery. 
Hatfield Watercolors. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gallery, Feb. 28: Paintin 
by David Vaughan, National Serigraph Society E 
tion. Pottery by Wildenhain, Paintings by Dent Robin 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. San Francisco Museum of 
Feb. 13-Mar. 10: 10th Annual, Drawing & Prints, Feb. 
Art of the Bay Region. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College. Feb. 
Built in U. S. A. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery. Feb. 4: New Directio 
in Gravure. Feb. 14: William Harold Smith, recent pai 
ings in Gonache. 7 

Seattle Art Museum, Feb, 7-Mar. 3: Paintings by Per 
Camfferman, Walter F. Isaacs, Pre-Inca Textiles - 
Lionel Pries. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Illinois State Museum. Feb. 25: 3 
for the Home Front. Mar. 25: Silver Jewelry by Joh 
van Rhyn and others. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 
Springfield Artists Guild Show. Feb. 15: College Stude 
Art Competition & Exhib. 

SPRINGFIELD, MQ. Springfield Art Museum. Feb. 3 
Army ‘Service Transportation, Sgt. David Lax, T. C. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. Stanford Art G 
Feb. 12-Mar. 3: Far Eastern Art, Feb. 10: Renaissan 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Feb. 1 
American Old Masters, Feb. 15-Mar. 15: Enecyclopae 
Britannica Collection of American Paintings. by 
TAMPA, FLA. Tampa Art Institute. Feb. 15: Inst 
Exhibit, Ringling School of Art. Feb. 15-28: lo 
Branch, Nat'l League of American Penwomen. 
TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvane Art Museum. Feb. 3-24: 
Midwestern Museum Assoc. 
TULSA, OKLA, Philbrook Art Center. Feb. 3: 7 
from the Golden Age of Tapestry—Collection of Fre 
and Co, Original Drawings from “Terry and the Pirate 
2nd Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art, Watercolors 
Jennie Livingstone, y 
UNIVERSITY, ALA. University of Alabama Art Gall " 
Feb. 1: University of Cincinnati Student Exhibition, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Corcoran Gallery of Art. Feb, | 
Etchings and Engravings by Carl M. Schultheias. Feb. 
Mar. 5: Fiftieth Annual Exhibition of the W, gt 

Watercolor club. Water Colors by Donald H. Rok 

National Gallery of Art, Feb, 3: A selection of F 

paintings and drawings on loan fromthe French Gov 


Feb, | 


; 
; 
; 
‘ 


ment, 
war Institution, Feb, 24: A Century of the Greeti 
ard, 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and School 
Art. Feb. 10: Paintings by Channing Hare. ‘Swed 
through Lens and Camera”, by Sigfrid A. Larson, Fel 
13-Mar, 3: Faces and Figures and Objects as Subjects. 

WICHITA, KAN, Wichita Art Museum. Feb. 11: Graph 
Art by Seward, Feb, 17-Mar, 3: Wichita Internation 
Photographic Salon, 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Delaware Art Center. Feb. 3-Mar. 
13th Wilmington International Salon of Photography. | 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries. Feb, 28: Midwins 
ter Group Show. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, Feb. 


Mar. 17: Works by Artists and Craftsmen of Worcest 
County, 


YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum at Yonkers, Fel 
15: Exhibition of war materials mfg. in Yonkers, : 
ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute of Zanesville. Feb. 5: Earl 
Ohio Homes—Watercolors by Ralph Ss, Fanning. Feb, 2 
Moundbuilders Art. Feb. 4-26: Walt Disney Original 


Feb. 6-28: Mural Paintings f th ia} 
Sarkis Katchadourian (AFA) Mi a 


WHERE TO SHOW 


DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAMICS. , 
Galleries, May 4-31, 1946, Open to all craftsmen arti 
silversmithing and jewelry, weaving, ceramics, 
$2. Jury. Prizes, Entry cards and work due April 


| 


